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What's female beauty but an air divine, 
Pome: which the mind's all gentle graces 


Theſe, like the ſun, irradiate all between ; 

The body charms becauſe the ſoul is ſeen: 

Hence men are often captives of a face, 

- Fhey know not why, of no peculiar grace. 

Some forms, though bright, no mortal man can + 
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Some none reſiſt, though not exceeding fair. 4 
| Dr. Fenn Univerſ. 1 *% 4 
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The trot with ſome account of the - 
author, and ber reaſo fad TY 
. this work, 


Am 9 ſenfible that Aa unh 
1 never makes a more ridiculous figure, 
than when ſhe appears to the world in the 
character of an author; the male part of 
the ſpecies having ingroſſed every branch 
of learning, as their peculiar province, 
think they have an undoubted right, if 
we do but touch upon the borders, to 
ſeize us inſtantly as ſo many uſurpers on 
their privileges; and indeed I cannot but 
acknowlege that they have great reaſon 
2 Vor, 3 1 51 
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C2): 
for ſo. doing; ; fince by our attempting 
things of this. nature, we do, in truth, but 
depart from our proper character; for, 
however ſome female geniuſes ma fond- 
- Iy indulge their imaginations in the flat- 
tering hope of becoming immortal by 
their elaborate compoſitions, Iam ſatii- 
fied that literary fame, at leaſt, will have 
nothing to do with us: nor will even the 
ſucceſs which Sapho, Madam Dacier, 
Mrs. Rowe, and perhaps a few others, 
deſervedly indeed obtained, by any means 
amount to the confirmation of a. prece- 
dent, ftrong enough to deftroy the force 
2 this aſſertion; or be able to make an 
15 uate atonement, either to the Wende 
for Pu fre uently obtruded upon it 
ſo much 8 nonſenſe and imperti- 
nence, or to the ſex in general, for the 
ſcandal of having ſo wretchedly employ d 
their time. 
The virtues of the women are, b them- 
ſelves, too frequently thought difficult, if 
not diſagreeable, only becauſe they are 
obſcure; and their due cultivation is con- 
. ! too often remiſſly attended to, 
| erely becauſe they think they have no 
' — no ſanction from puplie glory, to 
Ppractiſe them: to love retirement, to at- 
tend aſſiduouſſy to the conduct of domeſ- 
tic 3 to be ſimple, juſt, and modeſt, 
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are female virtues which confeſſedly ſtand 
very high in the lifts of good report; yet 
ſurely not quite high enough to demand 
the honour of a ſtatue; for which reaſon 
they are treated as objects of no ſmall 
contempt by all who would judiciouſly 
emulate the character of what is ealled 
a nymph of ſpirit ; who to the conſeious 
ſatisfacton of preſerving upon all ocea- 
ſions an uniform aq” of conduct, 
prefers the wild, the nuſtaken- glory af 
attempting things, that are either far be- 
yond the conſtitution of her powers, oꝝ 
ſuch at leaſt as betray a moſt barefaced 
impropriety in the very ſucceſs of them. 
The great and ſhining virtues were, 
without all doubt, originally defign'd for 
the atchievement of the men; and al- 
though it may appear to be a fort of 
contradiction, yet certain it is, that 2 
very conſiderable = of a woman's. 
true merit conſiſts in her-being unknown, 
except amidf the cirele ot her own im- 
mediate connections; for too familiar an 
intercourſe with the World ſeldom fails 
to deftroy that timid ſoftneſs, that de- 
licacy of female chaſtity, that is the 
chief ornament, the charm,- the true 


characteriſtick of the ſex ; and I believe 
it is pretty generally experienced, that 
the tranſient pleaſure, or the glory, if 
MEG ſuch 


„ 
fuch it can be juſt) called, which reſults. 
from exhibiting, (I had like to have ſaid, 
from proſtituting) that invaluable orna- 
ment to the public, makes in fact but a 
wretched compenſation for the loſs of it; 
the nipping blaſts of a north-eaſt Wind 

not more fatally ſevere to the ten- 
der bloflom, than is the rude, the ſully- 
ing breath of promiſcuous admiration to 
. a woman's fame: a very ingenious gentle- 
man, who is certainly' an exquiſite judge 
4 ſeindle merit, * Fenn afſured us 
that | 


Our faireſt virtues 8 from public lebt, | 
Domeſtic worth, that ſhuns too ftrong a light. 


I book upon it as an unpardonable 
| weakneſs, in the character of a good 
woman, to defire-to be much known and 
diſtinguiſhed ;- and I have frequently 
remark d that thoſe ladies generally de- 
ſer ve moſt praiſe, who are ſcarcely ever 
talked of at all; the human heart in- 
deed is too apt to reſt upon public ap- 

obation, tho true: glory moſt certainly 
conſiſts in being ſatisfied without it; as it 
ought not to enter too violently into the 
1 of our actions, ſo neither ought 
we to be anxious that it ſhould become 
the certain recompence of them; the 
conſcious ſatisfaction of acting with rec- 
_ titude, 


— 
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titude, of performing what is our duty, 
being in this caſe amply ſufficient. © 
It will then, perhaps, be aſk'd, why J 
preſume,” in contradiction to my own 
doctrine, to enter the lifts; as a candi- 
date for fame? To which I at once very 
honeſtly reply, by abſolutely difclaim- 
ing any ſuch pretenſion; for I rejoice in 
the happy fecurity of being totally un- 
known; and ſuch, I confeſs, is my ſen- 
ſibility, that the moſt exquiſite pang a 
poet ever felt from a favourite work's be- 
ing damn'd on the firſt night, would be 
but trifling in compariſon with mine; 
was I known to be the author of what 
had even merited and received the ſtamp 
of general approbation: but ſuppoſe 
ſhould not be able to offer àa better rea- 
ſon, I have ſtill too good an opinion ot 
the gentlemen, not to hope, that they 
would be merciful enough to pardon in 
me the effects of that impulſe which is 
ſo predominant in all my ſex, I mean a 
ſtrong deſire of being in the faſhion,” let 


that be what it will; for ſuch indeed 'I 


cannot help thinking it, ſince we are 


doom'd to endure that prodigious num- 


ber of books of amuſement, as they are 
modeſtly call'd, that have for ſome 
years laſt . paſt appeared in the world; 
altho' I believe it will readily; be granted, 


that 


that the 


m 
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agreeable circumſtancebf amuſe- 
ment had originally no greater a ſhare 
in the motive of their compoſition, than 
it has afforded to moſt of their deluded 


readers in the peruſal; and therefore if 


Lam allowed to judge from the ſeveral 
* the manner of treating them, 
and the ſtile, I cannot help concluding 


chat moſt of them muſt have been wrote 


by. women: I had like to have ſaid, by 
old women, but that indeed would have 


been wounding myſelf a little too deeply. 


I do not peremptorily take upon me 
to pronounce that this is the age of wiſ- 
dom, becauſe I am apprehenſive that it 


might be rather difficult to maintai 


clearly the defence of ſuch a poſition; 
but moſt certainly it is the age of writ- 


ing; and ſorry I am to ſay, that it is 
ſtill leſs ſo for thoſe who have genius, 
than for thoſe who have none: but 


in ſhort, the beſt reaſon, becauſe it is 
the trueſt which 1 can give, for increaſ- 
ing this induſtrious number, is this; that 
it happens to be the opinion of thoſe 
few, upon whoſe judgment and fincerity 


I have the greateſt reliance, that there | 
_ are ſome incidents in my life, and more 
particularly ftill in the lives of ſome of 


» moſt intimate friends and relations, 
hich, if made public, might poſſibly 


COn- 
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contribute in ſome degree to the intereſts ' 


of virtue and true religion; and this,! 


confeſs, was ſo prevailing an argument 
with me, 2 no longer heſitated to 
convince them, chat nothing in my 
power ſhould ever be wanting to pro- 
mote both; I have at leaſt the fat ĩsfaction 
of flattering myſelf upon this occafion, 
that it proceeds from the beſt motive, 
that of a general benevolence of heart 
to all my fellow- creatures, as I am tho- 
roughly perſuaded, that no true and 
laſting happineſs can be taſted in this 
world, except its foundation be laid in vir- 
tue and religion; and what Herbe pts 
tice of theſe may have, in regard to the 
ha of the next, I e 6 who are 
better ſkall'd in divinity, to inculcate. 
I have moreoverſo a regard for 
the true anterefts of my fair country- 
women, that I would willingly impart 
to them the whole ſecret of the grand 
coſmetick; and I can aſſure them from 
experience, that it infallibly contains 
the ſovereign power of communicating 
_ far more beautiful vermile to the com- 
plexion, anda more poignant brilliancy 


to the eyes, than any thing that has yet 7 


been diſcovered among all the number- 
leſs arcana of painters or quacks, either 
foreign or domeſfic; with this additional 
a „ advan- 
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advantage, that it preſerves beauty even 
in old age; and tho' I cannot but con- 
feſs that this character has very much the 
air of puffing off a noſtrum, there is 


A However this eſſential difference between 


All. ſuch factitious ſpecifies and my coſ- 


anetick, that the former can never be 


Judge d of conclufively, but by its effects, 


Whereas, in regard to the latter, the 
judgment may operate antecedently, and 


ꝓronounce on its efficacy, with all the 
Confidence of truth, even before the 


„ 
„ 
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CHAS 1 
It will now perhaps be expected, that 


I ſhould made ſome apology to thoſe 
worthy gentlemen who are ranked un- 


der the honourable denomination of 
erities, ſor pꝓreſuming to offer to the 
public a work which contains not one 
ſingle ſtroke of wit or humour through- 


out the whole; but as 1 previouſly ac- 


'knowlege this, Jam to hope that it will 


not be look d. upon as an impoſition; 


and conſequenthj that the author will 
hardly be conſidered in the light of a 
perſon who fraudulently expoſes to ſale, 
for ſterling, metal which he knows to be 


o 


eaflay-oftce; however prompt there- 


- gen below the ftaturableandard at 


fore my complaiſance ma) be upon all 
occaſions towards thoſe reſpectable per- 


SV ; 1 * ſons, 


. (a). | 
perfons, I would with them, upon the 
prefent, to underſtand that I write nei- 
ther for fame, nor yet to procure a ſub- 
ſiſtence ; and that che introducing ſcenes 
of wit and humour into a work of this 
kind, was it even in my power to do it, 
would be directiy contrary to the plan 1 
had laid down, which muſt; on that 
account, render it much beneath their 
attention, and conſequently only blunt 
the edge of thoſe talents, which other- 
wiſe might haply be employed to great 
ad vantage on ſome more worthy ſubject: 
I will confeſs indeed that it is the firſt at- 
tempt, and this inclines me to hope, at 
leaſt, for ſo much indulgence from the 
public,* as may 3 me to pro- 
duce perhaps ſomething better another 
time; but ſhould I be diſappointed in 
the vanity of this fond hope, I can aver 
with truth, for the reaſons above men- 
tioned, that the mortification of laying 
down my pen will make no addition to 
my humility, that can on this occaſion 
do any honour to my virtue. 

But I think I ought atleaſt to give my 
readers ſome deſcription of my perſon, 
tor this good reaſon, that the ſpectator, - 


of immortal memory, ſome where " 


ſerts, that a reader is always beſt pleas d 
when he knows the exact ſtature, , cor- 
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pulency, and complexion of his author; 
Put alas I am here reduced to the ſe- 
- vereft dilemma; I am ſenſible that it is 
- no Teſs my intereſt, than it is my ambi- 
tion to pleaſe my readers, and the de- 
ference I conſequently owe them, toge- 
wer with a certain portion of ſelf- love 
that is inſeparably inherent in all the 
daughters of Eve, would by all means 
very prudently reſtrain me from the un- 
FBrateful taſł of ſhocking either them or 
myſelt, by a precipitate expoſure of my 
own "deformity ; yet as the Tincerity 1 
feſs to obſerve throughout the follow- 


ing ſheets, demands the moſt inviolable 
| adhggon to truth, I am under the 
ernie neceſſity of being obliged to beg 
the favour of them to repreſent to their 
 Tmaginations the groteſque figure- of 
- poor monſieur Scarron, and they will 
Have my portrait exactiy; with what 
may not improbably be thought a cir- 
cumftance of aggravation. to my difad- 
e that of being near fixty years. 
of age. 6 hos 
1 Poerer, if underthis uncouth form, I 
am deſtitute of the ſupreme felicity of 
being thought an object of envy by my 
own ſex, I have at the ſame time the 
pleaſure of knowing that Tam freed too 
from all the dangerous embarafiment of 
* its. 


Cr) 


its many unhappy conſequences ; and | 
can at leaſt baaſt the conſalation of find- 


ing the friendſhip of the other ſex to be 
without deſign: I can alſo fafely' ven- 
ture to affirm, even in defiance of that 
received maxim, ef the world's regard 
ing us favourably for being happy, yet 
hating us heartily at the ſame time for 
2 ing ſo, that I am nevertheleſs in 
full poſſeſſion of all the felioity my pre- 
ſent ſtate is capable of admitting; and 
therefore if the ladies ſhould be inclined 
to give me credit upon this occaſion, yet 
at any time feel the naughty paſion of 
envy beginning to riſe in their angelic 
boſoms, I muſt take the liberty to de- 
fire, that they will only caſt one ſingle 
glance on the amiable picture of mon- 
fieur Scarron, and they will in an inſtant 
be perfectly reconciled both to them- 
Slres nde 


* 


I ſhould now enter upon the ſubject of 
this work; but as I think the preſent 
chapter is already of a convenient length, 
I hall defer it to the neækt. 
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of l , thi charatters. of Bilinds an 3 


: /Tradewell; in her ij the fatal misfortune 
of unniiy, and the immoderate love of plets 
ure is obviated in the i impropriety of mere- 
ty a ſuperficial aud faſhionable education; 
n bi, the -abſurdiy o, an alliunce, where 
beauty alone 15 made the thie object of at- 
[trafhon, without: any regard to the quali- 
ties of the heart and mind with a fe 
2 on.boarding-{chools, and m — ads 
Wai meceſſuy of the: mich. 
{158 58 17 

Norder to elucidate; the Chica of this 
work, and give my readers by degrees 
thearapleftconvition of theeffieacy of my 
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cCoſmetick, I thall be obliged, — time 


to. time, to take the liberty of intro: 
ducing, not only my own: hiſtory, but 
alſo that of ſeveral of my family and 


| "Friends: but 1-here utterly diſavow the 


baſe intention of dealing in ſcandal and 
defamati ion, though ſo faſhionable at pre- 
Tent, and at the ſame time ſo miſtakenly 
- ſuppoſed to be a proper method of doing 
- honour to virtue: moſt of the perſons, 
whoſe characters are exhibited, or at all 
glanced at in this work, were my near re- 
2990s; ancl have bergie ſince — | 
an 
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. 
andſuch, of. them as are vebinbeiag hve 
not only giyen me their free permiſſio ; 
but have long importim dime to under 
take it, ſo that an apology to them would 4 
be unneceflary if others, 4 — highly-fo- - 
ever elevated: by fortune or rank, Wall 
happen to receive a random-ſhot from 
the expoſure of vice and folly; the moſt 
effectual cure I can recommend for ſuch a 
wound, and indeed the moſt grateful 
compenſation J defire for my own trous 
ble, will be the amendment of their lives.” 
[ have the ſatisfaction of hoping that . 
ſhall hardly be thought guilty of much 
arrogance, or oſtentation, b nes 
only my own relatives and friends 
this occaſion; when T previouſly Ft a 
that, in point of genealogy, Fam fo un- 
-happily circumſtanced, as not to be able 
to boaſt, with the leaſt pretenee of juſ- 
2 tice, the honour of an alliance, how re- 
mote ſoever, with any of our Aluſtrious 
nobility . notwithſtanding that at preſent 
they happen to be ſo extremely nume- 
rous throughout the three kingdoms: 
for alas! by my fathers ide; Fmoſt un- 
fortunately am of Freneh extraction, 
though indeed by my mother s, Of one 
of the beſt, and moſt witieht N in. 
che Weſt of England.” 4 
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be married >, love (as the phraſe is). he 
5 ale <a he could not act more prudent- 
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married again 
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1 though not before, ſhe was entitled 


* (14 ) 
father: while: I was 
fant, my : e 


t an in- 
ow but a 
very — 2 _ *he reer 3 1 | 


"doreftept in. 2 


With his receipt for mak ſmiles, | 
And blanching ſables into ridal b loom.. 


£5 ſhe ſurviv d her firſt Inifband ſo little 


while, that I beeame an orphan without 


ä being ſenſible that J had Joſt my parents: 
my father bore univerſally 


the character 
honeft, good-natured man; but as 


„ than by leaving both his 5 and 
hter in CORE of his beloved wife: 
whether this confidence was juſtly found- 
ed, I ſubmit to the judicious reader; fur 
I have already inform'd him, that the 
very ſuddenly, and, as if 
by the _ .cxample-of her firſt huſband, 


gut her whole fortune, with that of her 


ughter likewiſe, into the poſſeſſion of 
a gentleman, whole character 1 thall give 
in the following ſheets... 


EBut though — that my father 
married for love, I muſt not however be 
ſo unjuſt to my mother's family as to have 

it in from ;thenee that ſhe had no 


fortune, whereas at the death of her fa- 


to 


of a genteel and learned p 


concern; for they were too prudent to 


(15): 
to a very large one: her father, who war 
ON; hat 


moreover inherited a 
in the Weſt of England : he had married 
the daughter of a gentleman, as remark- 
able for his great probity and knowlege, 


as for the eminent tation he filled in. the- 
law, for he was certainly an ornament to 


the bench he had the honour to ſit on. 
My mother's father having acquired a 


confiderable addition to his fortune by 1 


great tkill in his profeſſion, choſe to 
chaſe another eftate in the north of 


land, near the native place of his 5. 


Where he built and improv'd a very fine 


ſeat; and both theſe eſtates he ſettled on 


mother when ſhe married. 


My father, tis true, was nothing more | 


than a merchent, but then he was in very 


eminent bufinefs, with a fair character, 


and long eſtabliſhed intercourſe of credit. 


Many gentlemen in his on way of bu- 
fineſs would have thought themſelves ex- 


ayer happy in his alliance, and to that 
had often offered their ſiſters and 


daughters; but all were rejected for my 


mother, whom 1 fhall here call the fair 


Belinda: and yet Trade well's family (for 
that was my father's name) beheld his at- 


tachment to this lady with the utmoſt 


be- 


ernal eftate- - 


(646) 
be captivated with beauty, though joined 
at the ſame time to the certain proſpect 
of a large fortune, which however they 
wanted not; they wiſely judg'd that a 
fine face, an elegant ſhape, great vivacity, 
and an air of politeneſs, all which they 
acknowleged ſhe poſſeſſed in the higheſt 
degree, were ſtill not the only requiſites 
in a good wife; they thought that ſome 
few domeſtic virtues were likewiſe abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to conſtitute that charac- 
ter; eſpecially as moſt. of the ladies in 
their on families, had happily attained- 
to that ſtandard, having always joined the 

valuable to the beautiful. But it ſo hap- 
rebel that my mother's family alſo took 
the alarm at this match; and either were, 
or at leaſt pretended to be, violently of- 
fended at my father's preſumption; they 
thought it much too mean a condeſcen- 
fon to ſuffer her to liſten to the addreſſes 
of a merchant, and one too who was the 
deſcendant of a vile French refugee ; they 
ſeemed to have far higher views for her, 
and did not in the leaſt doubt, but that a 
-coronet would wait her acceptance; they 
diſdained therefore to contaminate their 
high blood by any alliance with a ple- 
belan, and a mechanic, as they w were plea- 


ſee to call hime 


Yet 
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(27). PRE cs 

Vet it is highly probable that all this 
warm oppoſition on both ſides only ſerv 
to increaſe, if not a mutual paſſion in the 
young people, it at leaft certainly inflam- 
ed that of Tradewell, for his aſſiduſty be- 
came daily greater: till at laſt, as if by 
mere dint o everance, he gaind the 
fair Belinda: both parties, I ſuppoſe, gave 
up ſomething, and concurred at length, 

though invo untarily ; for the nuptials 
were celebrated in our great metropolis, 
with a remarkable eclat and magnifi- 
cence: but alas ! Platus, I fear, and not 
Cupid, lighted up the hy meneal torch 
that conducted Belinda to the altar; for 
beſides Tradewell's flouriſhing ſtate of 
buſineſs, and the poſſeſſions he had al- 
ready realiz d, which were ** conſider- 
able, he had well· grounded ctations 
from an uncle, who reſided in the Indies, 
that had always promiſed to make him 
his heir; and thus by marrying Trade- 
well, Belinda 5s views were ſtill not alto- 
gether unambitioufly extended, notwith- 
ſtanding the vaſt ĩmaginary proſpects that 
had * ſo fondly conceived for her b 
her affectionate parents; for the loſs of 
vhich ſhe very ae confol n "IM 
the poet's advice, 
The woes of Hedlock with che] EET Fix, | 
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But-then ſhe'was young, vain, fond of 
admiration, loved ſhew and expence, and 
had been greatly flattered, nay, I believe; 
almoſt adored ; for ſhe ſeemed to expect, 
as I have been informed, that her huſ- 
band ſhould adhere ſo far at leaſt to the 
tenets' of the Romiſh church, as to lay 
aſide his reaſon, whenever he addreſied 
her, his deity 
recollected that his family had fled their 
native country, merely becauſe th 
would not be forced to renounce the u 
of reaſon in matters of worthip, and had 
always been actuated by too ſtrong a bi- 
aſs to the principles of the Proteſtant re- 


ligion, to think that even the fair Belinda 


was infallible: however my father's fond- 
neſs and indulgence for her was carried 
to the greateſt height, and yet I am-ſorry 
to ſay, that her affection for him held but 
the ſecond place in her heart, for her 
vanity had the firſt ; not that Belinda 
wanted talents to have rendered her a 
moſt valuable, as the certainly was a moſt 
ble woman: far from it, ſhe was 

generally allowed to have a great deal of 
wit; but what is wit, unleſs it be directed 
to ſome laudable end? tis a mere petu- 
lance, a wanton, frivolous impertinence; 
the utmoſt latitude a woman of honour 
ſhould dare to allow herſelf, in the uſe 45 

[ 


: but alas ! ſhe might have 
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(19) | 
this dangerous talent, ſhould be, at leaſt 
not to offend ; and if ſhe attempts to 
pleaſe, even that ſhould be done with 
great moderation; for by making other 
people laugh too frequently, we very ſel- 
dom make ourſelves eſteemed. How juſt» 
ly has a favourite poet, before quoted, 
elineated the glaring impropriety of a 
woman's affecting to ſhine in the charac- 
ter of a wit; On 


Nor make to dang'rous wit a vain prètence, 
But wiſely reſt content with modeſt ſenſe, 

For wit, like wine, intoxicates the brain, 

Too ſtrong for feeble woman to ſuſtain, ' 

Of thoſe that claim it more than half have none 
And half of thoſe that have it are undone, - 


| Wm 
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CHAP. ii. 


HE extreme negligence we are 
guilty of in the education of our 
daughters, is a matter of more real con- 
cern, than the generality of mankind, 
from their being ſo long habituated to 
the evils derived from thence, ſeem to 
comprehend ; and though I would have 
it clearly underſtood here, that I amr very 
far from inſinuating a neceſſity for our 
having a learned education, yet I would, 
at the ſame time, have it not forgot, 


r (20) | 
that we certainly. compoſe oe half of the 
ſpecies, and were originally deſigned to 
aſſiſt in conſtituting the happineſs of the 

- men, which, by our egregious folly and 
imprudence, we confeſſedly pervert into 
their miſery, who always feel the deplor- 
able misfortune of finding us ſcarcely ra- 

«tional creatures. : | 
-..Can it admit of a queſtion, whether it 
would not be effentially the intereſt of 
mankind here, as well as an extraordina- 
ry addition of glory to the Britiſh nation, 
and conſequently a matter not altogether 
unworthy the conſideration of the legiſ- 
Jature, to contrive, by ſome wiſe and 
more correct plan of female education, 
how to render certain virtues, as it were, 

' hereditary in their families, and to have 
them convey d down from their anceſtors: 
with thoſe pompous titles of honour, that 
are, in fact, but palpable falthoods With- 
out them? Or will it more juſtly admit 
of a queſtion, whether the neglect of ſome 
ſuch neceſſary precaution as this, has not 
too frequently introduced diſgrace and 
infamy into many illuſtrious families a- 
mongſt us, and juſtly levelled them with 
the moſt ignoble ? Reaſon, I am ſatisfied, 
ſuggeſts, that all the aſſiduous punctuality 

of the law, in ſecuring, or pretending to 
ſecure, their eſtates by entail, is not more 

- neceflary, - Whereas- 


i... 
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a 
Whereas in truth we generally give our 
daughters nothing more than a mere ſu- 
K education; if they happen to 
E either beauty, or fortune, or perha 
both, we think it amply ſufficient ; the 
whole .dependance for happineſs is to cen- 
ter there; forgetting, what the men ve 
well know to be the fact, that the ſenti- 
ments of the mind alone muſt form the 
character, and raiſe the underſtanding to 
its proper dignity: and here indeed the 
cultivation is in a manner totally omitted, 
to make way for the more important ac- 
quifition of coquetry and affectation, 
with all the other numberlets falſe arts of 
charming; inſomuch that what Milton 
ſaid of the mother of mankind, may, 
with perhaps but a very few exceptions 
upon the whole, be juſtly 3 to = 


her daughters of beauty, 


Of outward form Uaborate, 
Of inward leſs exact. 


have had a young lady with” me for 
ſome time, the care of whoſe education, 
on the death of her parents, was, at their 
articular requeſt, entruſted to me; and 
1 not without ſanguine hopes of ſee- 
ing her one day a valuable member of ſo- 
ciety, becauſe I have endeavoured with 
the utmoſt attention, and indeed not with- 


Out 


( 22 ) 
out ſucceſs, in the acquiſition of every 
accompliſhment, and every improvement 
the was put upon, to make her always 
diſtinguiſh nicely between the ſolid and 
the ſuperficial ; and to give her inclina- 
tions and diſpoſition the ſtrongeſt biaſs I 
poſſibly could, in favour of what is moſt 


cflentially uſeful and good. I would have 
her, in Note, to be a finiſhed character, 


if poſſible ; and with to fee her ſuch a a 
model to the ſex, as may forcibly attract 
their imitation, and be able to divert the 
impetuous current of faſhion, from tri- 
fling ſcenes, and criminal amuſements, to 
thoſe of virtue and common ſenſe; I 
would moſt certainly have her a very fine 


lady, though not ſtrictly ſuch, in the pre- 
ſent acceptation of that phraſe, becauſe I 
would have her whole conduct the reſult 
of a ſound judgment; I would have her 
always act up to that unaffected delicacy 
that is the diftinguiſhing characteriſtic - 
of her ſex, but above all to the real dig- 
nity of a rational creature, and a chriſ- 
tian. | $5001 
And here I muſt take the liberty to 
affirm, tho' in oppoſition to the general 
received practice amongſt us, that fo 
long as I have been capable of making 
any judgment upon the conduct of the 


female part of the world, I have __ 
© 
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the moſt inſuperable e ere to thoſe 
polite and convenient ſeminaries called 
boarding-ſchools; which however pre- 
tended to be ſtrictly modell d, and efta- 
bliſh'd into reputation by that worft of 
all tyrants, cuſtom, I nevertheleſs loox 
upon as the moſt pernicious ſyſtem of 
female education that was ever yet de- 
vis d: the conſtant and uneſtrang'd ſym- 
pathy of affection which naturally ſub- 
ſiſts between a mother and her daugh- 
ters, join'd to the uniform good example 
Jam to ſuppoſe in the former, if pro- 
perly manag'd, would moſt effetually 
aſſiſt every ſpecies of inſtruction that was 
neceſſary to be learned from the ſeveral 
maſters, and be a means of having the 
ſame” ſtill more deeply inculcated on 
their tender minds, without the hazard 
of their receiving at the ſame time ſuch 
wrong impreſſions, - as all the pretended 
elegance of improvement they can poſ- 
fibly acquire, makes no atonement 
for: they rarely fail, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, to bring away from thoſe places 
ſome ſignal accompliſhments which they 
ſcarcely ever afterwards unlearn, I mean 
rooted- habits of artifice and diſſimula- 
tion, with all the ridiculous deformity 
of affectation, impertinence and 2 8 
. i 2 * 
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The whole force of emulation among 
fuch numbers is moſt unhappily directed 
to a mĩſtaken purpoſe, to the purpoſe of 
vanity alone; not to the real improve- 
ment of the mind, that would ſubdue 
that vanity: the important care of form- 
ing their principles to a rectitude of vir- 
tue from juſt motives, is in a manner 
utterly neglected ; it is true indeed, they 
are commanded to look upon certain ac- 
tions as wrong and immoral, but then, 
I believe, the true motive to a compli- 
ance with their duty on ſuch occaſions, is 
neither properly pointed out to them, 
nor ſufficiently explain'd; and I am very 
much afraid, that the ſanction of all ſuch 
un is generally honoured leſs 
om conviction, and a ſenſe of virtue, 
than from the dread of reputation; ſo. 
that when the purpoſe of female educa- 
tion is once finally accompliſh'd, in that 
ſupreme gratification of their vanity, the 
marrying to adyantage, and that bug- 
bear, which they were ſo long taught to 
apprehend with terror, in a great mea- 
ſure. removed, I ſhould be glad to 
know upon what motive their virtue is 
to operate, or -whether they are only 
juſt then to begin to learn the Principles 
of virtue. 111 N 


The 
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The men in general indeed, when they 
like women well enough to marry them, 
take it for granted, that they have been 
ſufficiently inſtructed in the buſineſs of 
virtue by their good mothers and grand- 
mothers; and tho' they too frequently 
happen to find themſelves miſtaken in 
this point, by diſcovering that their 
ladies have had the more important ad- 
vantage of a boarding- ſchool education, 
which judicioufly rejects every thing ſo 
aukward as virtue, yet how ſtrongly 
ſoever inclined moſt of the gentlemen 
may be to the exerciſe of arbitrary do- 
minion within their own territories, few 


of them however, I believe, chuſe to 


give themſelves the trouble of exercifin 
at leaſt that branch of it which confifts 
in the benificent office of becoming 
{chool-maſters to their beloved mates, who 
generally indeed think themſelves already 
too perfectly accompliſh'd to require it: 
and thus the errors in female education 
are moſt unhappily propagated on from 
generation to generation, in ſpight of 
the many known evils that are conſtantly 
produced from thence. | 
But to return to my hiſtory, from 
whence I aſk my reader's pardon, for 
having ſo long digreſs'd; the gay, the 
thoughtleſs Belinda was indeed a moſt 
1: SOL. I. GP melan- 
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melancholly example of the evils above 
complained of; ſhe had been educated 
in all the inordinate expence 'of vanity 
and faſhion, and had contracted ſo in- 
curable a propenſity to extravagance 
and diſſipation, that cecononmy and diſ- 
erection could never find a place in the 
catalogue of her virtues : how improper 
a wife then muſt ſhe have been, not only 
for the frugal, the induſtrious Trade- 
well, but indeed for any other man, let 
his fortune have been-ever fo great? For 
that habitude to profuſeneſs and expence 
in a woman was'ever judged by men of 
ſenſe to be the certain indication of a 
looſe mind : and ſurely the good opi- 
nion of fools, — too at ſo high 
a price, ought to be no part of a wo- 
man's ambition: how wretched, how 
infectious an example muſt the unhappy 
Belinda have exhibited to her children, 
had ſhe lived till they were perceptive 
of its noxious influence? That the pre- 
ſerved her nuptial vow inviolate, tho' an 
undeniable truth, was however, from the 
levity of her conduct, rendered greatly 
liable to ſuſpicion ; yet it was certainly 
no honour to that virtue, if ſuch it can 
be call'd, that it ſhould be owing ſtill leſs 
to its own intrinſic dignity, and leſs alſo 
to her affection for one of the beſt huſ- 
8 bands 
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bands in the world, than merely to the 
eculiar care of providence, that in all 
— unguarded moments watch'd over 
her indiſcretion. IF 
| Yet the fond, the generous Tradewell 
ſought, - by every effort of endearing; 
kindneſs, to conciliate, if poſſible, a mu- 
tual return of that affection, which he 
was now too: ſenſible his perſonal. merit 
had never been: the object of; but this, 
alas | he ſought in vain; for he was ſoon 
convinced that merely by the force of an 
improper education Belinda had been ſo 
long habituated to a courſe of levity, 
and the abſence of all reflection, that her 
ſenſibility was not to be awakened by - 
any proof of tenderneſs in his power: 
the anguith he felt upon the fatal diſap- 
pointment of his happineſs, upon the 
certainty of finding himſelf unable, with 
all his endeavours, to toych her way- 
ward heart, had fo ſenſibly affected his 
health and ſpirits, that he very ſoon be- 
came the martyr of his ill-fated paſſion ; 
from the influence of which, even in the 
hour of death, he could not detach 
himſelf, for he inveſted her by his laſt- 
will with his whole fortune, and the care 
of his only ſurviving child. 5, 
But Belinda, tho' now in full poſſeſ- 
ſion of thoſe two great ſources of worldly 
| &'3. hap= 
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happineſs, liberty and fortune, did not 
however long enjoy the bleſſings the . 

. promiſed herſelf from the death of 
Tradewell ; not that the was fo impru- 
dent, according to her plan, as to offer 
any ſecret violence to the ſoft emotions 
of her heart, or to trifle by any unſea- 
ſonable procraſtinations ; very far from 
it: ſhe wiſely overlooked' the trivial 
punctilios of decency, as merely a ſa- 
erifice to impertinent ceremony, and 
immediately married the object of her 
own free choice, and inclination : there 
was however 'a ftrange malignant moth 
that ſecretly prey d upon all her plea- 
ſures, and fatally diſconcerted her beſt 
laid ſchemes of happineſs ; for an in- 
temperate love of public diverſions, which 
is too often the inſeparable attendant on 
affluence and indiſcretion, had made early 
aſſaults on her delicate frame, that was 
but naturally weak; a continued round 
of vanity, riot, and diſſipation, was but 
ill adapted to fo tender a conſtitution as 
hers, and ſoon reduced her to an incur- 
able conſumption, that blaſted the faireſt 
flower in its bloom. | 
The erroneous method of 'Belinda's 
education was indiſputably the original 
ſource of that indiſcretion that diſgraced - 
the ſubſequent part of her life, and 
haſtened 


( 29) | 
haſtened on her untimely end; yet wrong 
as this method confeſſedly was, it was 
however, in thoſe days, juſt as it is in 
ours, abſurdly eſteemed the beſt, be- 
cauſe the moſt in faſhion; for ſhe had 
been placed, when very young, at one 
of the moſt celebrated and expenſive 
boarding-ſchools in the kingdom ; where 
ſhe had continued for ſeveral years, but 
had never been properly inſtructed in 
the knowlege of thoſe duties to which 
the moſt indiſpenſably ftood oblig'd, 
and more particularly in the important 
duty of religion; for the moral vir- 
tues, however wiſely and forcibly incul- 
cated, are nevertheleſs found, upon ex- 
perience, to be but too precarious with- 
out the chriſtian to ſupport them; and 
- indeeditis in the inflexible attention to 

this great duty, that I make the principal 
ingredient of my coſmetick to conſiſt. 

The unhappy effects of Belinda's edu- 
cation, which I had diſcoyered from a 
ſtrange variety of anecdotes in the hiſ- 
tory of her ſhort life, gave me an early 
deſire of endeavouring, if poſſible, to 
ſketch out ſome more perfect plan to 
form the conduct of my blooming Celia, 
the young lady now under my guardian- 
ſhip and direction; and I accordingly 
Choſe to begin, by impreſſing gradually 

| 1 on 
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on her tender mind, as yet receptive of 
truth, ſuch a ſenſe of the obligations of 
religion as was adequate to her compre- 
henfion ; all other duties, how obliga- 
tory. ſoever, being fill inferior to that 
we owe to the Supreme Being; and, as far 
at I have hitherto proceeded with her, I 
have had the ſatisfaction of proving ex- 
perimentally the truth of this remark, 
that When religion is once thoroughly 
engraven on the heart, the virtues will 
all flow 'happily from thence, as from 
their natural ſource. 

My Celia already practices all the du- 
ties of life in their reſpective order that 
can properly fall within her ſphere: but 
I thought it not ſufficient to oblige her 
barely to do her duty, I have alſo 
brought her to love it, by convincing 
her judgment of the reaſonableneſs and 
utility of its motives; by this means her 
judgment, being gradually improved, 
concurs always with her inclination, and 
her affection for me gives an additional 
reliſh for what I adviſe : I have likewiſe 
the happineſs of obſerving that her com- 
plexion receives daily an additional bloom 
from the ſecret operation of my coſmetick, 
and doubt not in the leaſt, but by an in- 
variable perſeverance in this application, 
it will at laſt attain an irreſiſtable _ 

en 
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When young women enter into the 
world, there is an abſolute neceſſity that 
they ſhould be ſtrongly fortified with re- 
ligion ; the -pretence to virtue is but a 
mockery without it, and beauty without 
virtue 1s too notoriouſly the ſource of 
misfortune and infamy : it will be no leſs 
an help to them againſt the weakneſs of 
youth, than a certain refuge and conſola- 
tion againſt the inevitable miſeries of old 
age : but I would not however be under- 
ſtood to recommend the practice of this 
great duty, as blended either with ſu- 
perſtition or enthuſiaſm ; no, my. ſenti- 
ments on this occaſion are ſuch as fill me 
with love and hope, ſuch as give me'a 
proſpect of an happy futurity; in a 
word, ſuch as reconcile all ſeaſons and 
all accidents, ſuch as enſure all the duties 
of life, and not only anſwer for me to 
myſelf, but are likewiſe my inviolable 
guarantees in regard to all my tellow- 
creatures. 8 | | 
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CHAP. IV. 


Learning, in the latitude of that word, no 
part of female character; yet in one 
. branch of it they may be very profitably 
inſtructed Cato's opinion of virtue and 
beauty; the efficacy of the coſmetick ſuc- 
ceſifully founded on that opinion: virtue, 
as it is generally prattif'd, ether egre- 
" grouſly miſunderſtood, or contemn'd ; the 
partial practice thereof allow'd to claim no 
more merit from thence, than one fine ſca- 
ture in a face can juſtly be allow'd to con- 
ſtitute the eſſence of beauty, when all the 
- reſt happen to be extremely plain; the cou- 
fant uſe of the coſmetick changes defor- 
mity itſelf into beauty, correfts all the im- 
pertinent excreſcences of faſhion and falſe . 
taſte, both in dreſs and manners, and 
gives to native ſimplicity and neaineſs no 
znconfiderable ſhare in the power of female 


attratlion. 


[| Believe I ſhall not appear to ſtand 
ſingle in my opinion, when J declare, 
that. I- think learning, in the extenſive 
ſenſe of that word, is no part of a wo- 
man's character; the ſtudy of what are 
called the ſciences, or an application to 
mathematical, phyſical, or ee 

if. 
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X diſquiſitions, is, I think, as incongruous 
do the true character of a woman, let her 
rank in life be what it will, as if ne 
ſhould be unhappily inſpired with the 
boiſterous ambition of becoming a ge- 
neral- officer: much is certainly due to 
information, and likewiſe much to 
amuſement ; and yet, with all the efforts 
of experience and obſeryations in my 
power, I am not able to diſcover, when 
the neceſſary offices of life are punctually 
fulfilled, how a woman, of whatſoever 
rank or fortune, can have ſufficient avo- 
cation for the indulgence of either, at 
leaſt to ſuch a degree in the literary way, 
as to render her anxious for the diſtinc- 
tions of fame: ſuch improvements in 
wiſdom as would make her perform thoſe 
reſpective offices to greater advantage, 
(from which in ſtrictneſs no ſtation is ex- 
empt) would be of infinitely greater im- 
portance, and a much more convincing 
proof of a ſolidity of judgment, which is 
the ſummit that all men of ſenſe ſo ar- 
dently aſpire at; and to female emulation 
here, I have not the leaſt objection. : 
There is indeed one particular branch 
of learning, which, I think, may with in- 
finite advantage be cultivated by the la- 
dies; as it is eaſily within the compre- 
henfion of all, whom the preſent Gothic 
C5 mode 
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= mode of education hath not left quite il- 
= literate; I mean the ſtudy of morality : 
W - by a' diligent application to this ſingle 
"1 branch, they will have no occafion to give 
1 themſelves the trouble of reſorting to dif- 
| ficult problems, to be convinced by ma- 
lil thematical demonſtration of a truth which 
bi their looking-glafſes had but ten thouſand 
times before informed them of, viz. that 
all beauty ariſes from ſymmetry and pro- 
portion. 
But unhappily for us, theſe tranſient 
experiments, however juſt in themſelves, 
reach not conviction ; felt-love- inſtanta- 
neouſly adjuſts and reconeiles every obli- 
quity that is the leaſt unamiable, it ſoftens 
diſproportion into beauty, and too often 
cruelly flatters beauty itſelf into real de- 
formity, without our ſeeming to be ſen- 
fible of the fatal: change: whereas the ſei- 
ence I am now recommending to them, 
faithfully expoſes all the delufions of ſelf- 
love, reſtrains the fond excurſions of par- 
tiality, and fixes the ſtandard of beauty, 
not indeed in the vague fancy of every 
undiftinguiſhing beholder, but fixes it, 
with the philoſopher, in the juſt rule of 
proportion, in that genuine beauty of cha- 
racter that reſults from a propriety of ac- 


tion. 
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The wiſe, the venerable Cato, was ſo 
ſtrongly convinced of the force of this 
opinion, that he thought virtue had eſſen- 
tially in itſelf the ſurpriſing power of 
changing all the horror of uglineſs into 
beauty; he thought that habits of good» 
neſs, as they ripened into perfection, by 
degrees made plain people grow extreme» 
ly handſome, and the beautiful themſelves 
quite angelic ; he pronouced one of the 
handſomeſt men in Rome, whoſe life had 
been incorrigibly profligate, . to be a 
monſter, frightful even to behold ; for 
vice, he ſaid, had viſibly diſtorted every 
native lineament of beauty into all the 
hideouſneſs of deformity...  - .,, 
Whether Cato could account phyſical- 
ly for ſuch a metamorphoſis, I really am 
not philoſopher enough to determine; 
but certain I am, from long obſervation, 
that a ſweetneſs of manners, which re- 
ſults from the practice of virtue, diffuſes 
ſomething ſo amiable over the whole 
perſon, as very ſuddenly changes the 
diſadvantageous opinion we had con- + 
ceiv'd at firſt fight, and raiſes ſuch a 
pleaſing faſcination in the eyes of every 
ſpectator, as ſoon ſubſtitutes elegance in 
the place of deformity ; not unlike the 
agreeable ſenſation we are apt to be. af- 
fected with, when the genial power 2 | 
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the ſun ſuddenly diſpels the gloom of 
ſome thick cloud that had before obſcur- 
ed the horizon, and cruelly intercepted 
all the cheering influence of its luſtre. 
Even thus powerful is the efficacy of 
coſmetick; it inſtantly corrects every 
hideous diſtortion of the features, that 
caſually ariſes from the ſeveral unhappy 
paſſions of envy, pride, malice, or rage; 
it poliſhes every unlucky by, rn that 
has been occaſioned by the ſmall-pox, 
and gives a vivid bloom to the com- 
— 2 it points, in ſhort, the ſpark- 
ing of the eye, and lights up the whole 
countenance into all the grace and ami- * 
ableneſs of true beauty. 

And this, I hope, will appear from 
conviction, to be a ſufficient encourage- 
ment, not only to attempt, but alſo to 
perſevere in the uſe of it; for it is only 

- from a reſolute perſeverance therein that 
the patient can receive any conſiderable 
benefit : a particular detail of the ſeveral 
ingredients, of which this ineſtimable 
ſpecific is compounded, I may poflibly, 
for the emolument of my female readers 
(as T preſume not to know that the gen- 
tlemen require it) throw into the conve- 
nient form of a ſhort recipe, in ſome 
part of this work, that may always be 
ready for application, as the me _ 

| will 
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will always be at hand; with this addi-, 
tional advantage, that they are always to 
be had without expence ; which how- 
ever to ſome ladies may perhaps be no 
recommendation of their excellence, but 
as the world goes, it muſt at leaſt be ad- 
mitted as a proof of the doctor's inte- 
grity : how urgent, in ſhort, may be the 
neceſſity for ſuch a ſpecific, let all thoſe 
fair ones prudently conſider, who have 
not as yet utterly diſavowed all hopes of 
happineſs in the married-ſtate ; and in- 
deed I would on no account have any of 
them deſpair, as they have the comfort- 
able encouragement of being aſſured, 
that I have known it do wondrous execu- 
tion even at the venerable period of ſixty- 
three. 4 

Its happy effects are preſently diſcover- 
ed in the agreeable air, both of the 
"countenance and manner; but then it 
muſt always be remembred, that this is 
only in proportion to the force of its: 
operation, as well on the underſtanding 
as the will; for although female grace 
and elegance be as regular emanations 
from- virtue, as heat and light are from 
the ſun ; yet the bare affectation of vir- 
tue is very ſoon detected, and proves to 
be, like paint, nothing more than the 
baſe mimickery of beauty; that, * 

af 
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of improying, only diſgraces all its na- 
tive charms, and actually diſguſts, while 
it intends to captivate the beholders. 

And here indeed I cannot help re- 
marking how much the true merit of 
female virtue ſeems to be, either gene- 
rally miſunderſtood, or eſtimated merely 
as an object of contempt; for how un- 
animouſly ſoever the fair may poſſibly 
admire it in ſpeculation, yet from the 
conduct of moſt of them, one would be 
apt to infer, that the practice muſt be 


either extremely improper, or abſolute- 


ly impoſſible: they ſuppoſe it to com- 
Prehend (and fo far indeed they ſup- 
poſe not unjuſtly) a great variety of par- 
ticular branches, which ſo rigorouſly 
enjoin the duty of ſelf-denial, that a 


uniform obedience thereto is rendered 
utterly inconſiſtent with their notions of 


happineſs ; and therefore they would in- 
gemouſly compound for the omiſſion of, 
perhaps, every other branch, by the ri- 
gid obſervance of one only; 

So ſweet is that one crime they don't purſue, 

To pay its loſs they think all others few. 

But Lwould wiſh them to confider whe- 


ther the ſparkling luſtre of the fineſt eye. 


can ſufficiently, apologiſe for the horrid 
picture of deforniity that may poſlibly be 
exhibited at the ſame time over all the 
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other features; ſuch as a moſt enormous 
expanſe of mouth, a ſtriking prominence 
of noſe, a moſt unamiable-profile, and the 
complexion of Fawn © or; indeed, 
whether the moſt beautiful-turned face, 
with the faireſt complexion, can always 
diſplay its charms to advantage, and pe- 
netrate ſucceſsfully through the misfor- - 
tune of a moſt ungracious obliquity in 
the eyes: there isa certain degree of love- 
lineſs reſulting from the happy conſiſtence 
of virtue, as well as beauty, which ope- 
rates as forcibly on the judgment in one 
caſe, as on the imagination in the other; 
and it is the exact propriety of this con- 
ſiſtence that conſtitutes the real eſſence of 
both. 1 5 | 
I have often remarked, with no ſmall 
concern, that there are ſome virtues, 
which; which, when carried to a certain 
height, are moſt abſurdly ſuppoſed, by 
the too credulous poſſeſſors, to reflect ſo 
rofuſe a ſplendor, as to dazzle the eyes 
of every beholder, and divert them from 
the detection of many glaring defects; 
ſuch, for inſtance, as an heroic chaſtity in 
a woman; but let not the ladies too fond - 
ly think this the perfect quinteſſence of 
all the virtues; for though it is certainly 
a very great one, without which the prac- 


tice of all others would indeed be vain, 
| tis. 
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tis however but partially ſuch, as in that 
caſe it can regard nothing but her own 
glory, and therefore loſes by much the 


greateſt part of its luſtre, if not attended 
by the ſocial aſſemblage of all the other 


virus. | 
Buy practiſing this ſingle virtue with all 
the rigid punctuality ofa Veſtal, we are 
vainly apt to imagine; that we effectually 
anſwer all the ends of ſociety, relative to 
our ſex; while alas ! we often continue 
ſtill proud, envious, wrathful, and cenſo- 
rious ; incontinently addicted to a life of 
faſhionable trifling, and to pleaſures, 
which only ſerve to convince us, by 
wretched experience, that they have not 
the power to make us happy. | 

I would by no means have a woman 
neglect any of the accompliſhments, or 
ornaments of her perſon, that may be 
juſtly thought conducive to the impor- 
tant end of rendering herſelf agreeable ; 
but then I would have her attention judi- 
ciouſly directed alſo to the ſtill more im- 
portant conſideration of acquiring a ſolid 
merit: as the real graces do certainly de- 
pend not upon a ſtudied finery, I would 
endeavour to convince my fair country- 
women, that a remarkable extravagance 
in the article of dreſs, though perhaps 
ſtrictly conſiſtent with their fortunes, is 


by 
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by no means a proof of their elegance; 
and if it engroſſes too much of their time, 
Wit becomes then unpardonably criminal. 
| *Tis true, we muſt ſubmit to the fa- 
ſhion, as to a troubleſome ſort of ſlavery, 
but then we ſhould comply with its in- 
junctions no farther than we are obliged 
in decency to do : to derive a pleafure 
from the rapid viciſſitudes of faſhion in 
point of dreſs, and inftantly indulge in 
every whimfical change that is invented 
by a certain weathercock nation, is to me 
a much ſtronger proof of levity, than of 
true taſte; for if we really have ſuch a 
true taſte, it ſhould rather inſtru& us ho - 
to avoid too ſtudied a minuteneſs, as well 
as all the little redundancies of an exceſ- 
ſive niceneſs in that particular; and con- 
vince us likewiſe that triffles ſnould always 
be treated only as they deſerve: but, 
whatever may be the faſhion, neatneſs and 
ſimplicity are always indiſpenſable, be- 
cauſe they are always highly agreeable, 
and very juſtly deſerve to be ranked, not 
laſt, amongſt thoſe female powers that are 
eſteemed the moſt attractive. 


CHAP, 
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Reaſons for diſcontinuing ſometimes the regu- 
lar courſe of the little hiſtory carried on in 
this work. the inſuffuciency of mere exter- 
nal charms in the important buſineſs of ma- 
king, and preſerving a worthy conqueſt on 
the other ſex, illuſtrated in the character of 
the lovely Angelica : vanity generally the 
guide, and as generally the deſtrucion of 
eauly. | | 


4 
* 


b „ I ſhall often, perhaps, take 
the liberty of diſcontinuing the re- 
gular courſe of thelittle hiſtory I propos'd 
giving in this work, relative to myſelf 
and ſome of my friends, I ſhall neverthe- 
leſs be always careful to reſume it in its 
oper place; and I here beg leave to aſ- 
re my fair readers, that any occaſional 
digreſhons I may poſſibly make from 
thence, ſhall only be in order to intro- 
duee ſuch reflections as, I think, grow na- 
turally out of the favorite ſubject, which 
I have undertaken to recommend to. their 
uliar patronage; and likewiſe to ex- 
ibit, from time to time, the moſt inftruc- 
tive parts of ſuch characters, as are the 
propereſt to illuſtrate ſuch a ſubject, the 
more effectually ſtill to evince the utility 
of my coſmetick. | But 
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But whilſt I am endeavouring to con- 
duct this point to the beſt advantage in 
my power, I hope, inſtead of their favour, 
which it would be my. firſt ambition to 
deſerve, I thall not have the mortification 
to incur their cenſure or diſpleaſure ; ei- 
ther by my manner of treating this ſub- 
ject, or by what ſome people may, per- 
haps, think too great a degree of gravity 
in the ſentiments : I confeſs, I cannot 
help looking upon every-thing that tends 
either towards the improvement, or de- 
baſement of my own ſex, as an object of 
too much importance to be treated quite 
ludicrouſly, or with an indecent levity; 
becauſe, I think, tis making rather too 
free with the dignity of virtue, as well as 
proſtituting, in ſome ſenſe, the delicacy 
of female character, that ought always to 
be held ſacred, as it is in ſome degree the 
repreſentative of chaſtity ; but, upon this 
particular occaſion, it would be abſolute- 
ly defeating the defireable end it was in- 
tended to promote. et 1 
I very ardently with to have all my fair 
country-women be in reality, what, I am 
ſorry to ſay, too many of them at preſent 
affect to be only in appearance; and as I 
would on no account have the charms of 
real beauty defrauded of the reward of 
perfect admiration, by any imputed de- 
- ceitfalneſs. 
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ceitfulneſs in that appearance, I would 
conſequently have the ladies always think 
and act with ſuch a degree of elegance 
and propriety, as might juſtly claim the 
approbation of the judgment, at the ſame 
time that they were  endeavouring but 


barely to attract that of the eye; for how- 
ever lovely they may appear in perſon, 
adorned with every outward charm that 
womankind can boaſt; in' form all angel, 
yet if the native beauties of the mind have 
either been neglected, or cruelly perverted 
into downright deformity, by the violence 
of a wrong education, nothing can pre- 


ſerve their empire long; the ſparklin 
_ luſtre of thoſe eyes, that ſhone ſo lately 


hke that of ſome glorious tar, ſoon dwin- 
dles into the uncertain gleam of a contem- 
ptible meteor; marriage inſtantly puts an 
end, not only to all the conſcious triumph 
of their charms, but perhaps to all their 
other flattering proſpects of felicity. 

Tis too well known, that love general- 
ly meaſures the periods of its duration 
but in proportion to the degree of eſteem 
on which it is founded; and certainly 
happineſs without it but mocks the wed- 
ded pair; nor indeed can all the haugh- 


ty pomp of beauty with 7 be al- 


lowed to merit ſuch a bleſſing, when it is 
found to be deficient in that moſt _ 
| tial 
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tial of all charms, that'of being the wor- 
thy object of a huſband's confidence and 
efteem : let every woman therefore firm- 
ly believe that ſhe hears the irreverſible 
en of reaſon and judgment, the uni- 
verſal ſenſe, at leaſt of all the judging part 
of mankind, pronounced in thoſe fine 
lines of Mr. Addiſon. Ces 


Tis not a ſet of features, or complexion, 
The tinQure of a skin that we admire, 
Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eye, and palls upon the ſenſe ; 
The virtuous Marcia towers above her ſex, 
True, ſhe. is fair, Oh, how divinely fair, 
But ſtill the lovely maid improves her charms 
With inward greatneſs, unaffected wiſdom, 


* 


And ſanctity of manners. 


In the celebrated, the more than love- 
ly Angelica, we behold a moſt unhappy 
inſtance of the truth aſſerted above; it is 
well known that the beauty of her perſon, 
excluſive of every other circumſtance of 
attraction, , was the ſole cauſe of her ele- 
vation to the rank ſhe now poſſeſſes; and 
indeed, if mere beauty, in the moſt ex- 
alted conception of that word, if the moſt 
exquiſite compoſition of fleſh and blood, 
unaſſiſted by the nobler faculties of the 
mind, can juſtly merit ſuch diſtinction, 
moſt undoubtedly Angelica does; 
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In framing whom heaven took unuſual care, 
As its own image, it deſign'd her fair, 
And form'd her by the beſt low d angel there. 


But alas! how deplorably have the 
gracious intentions of heaven been, fruſ- 
trated in this maſter-piece of its work- 
manſhip; for the mind of Angelica is as 
an uncultivated field, where follics of eve- 
ry kind, like weeds, ſpring up ſpontane- 
ous ; 'tis to her eyes exactly what the 


reverſe of a foil would be to a dia- 


mond, inſtead of heightening, it but di- 
miniſhes their luſtre; never {ure was con- 


traſt ſtronger, yet never did things con- 


traſted operate with ſuch odd effe&; they 
both ſeem to have the power, not indeed 
of ſetting off, but merely of debaſing 
each other, never was ſo much lovelineſs 
To wretchedly diſgraced. 

Had proper care been taken of her 
education, ſhe might have been the great- 
eſt ornament of her age, for even envy 
muſt allow her perſon to be. faultleſs ; 
whereas at preſent her lord, who is a man 
of ſenſe, is aſhamed of her, when in com- 
pany, and weary of her when alone : 'tis 
no uncommon thing to hear the judging 
part of the male world cry out, whenever 
ſhe appears in public (which by the way 
15 much too often) What pity it is, ſo fine 
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« head ſhould be ſo empty; and this 
proves a precedent for the cruel compaſ- 
jon of the other ſex, that is in truth no- 
thing but the reſult of burning envy. 

Would Angelica, even at this time, 
have recourſe to the friendly aſſiſtance of 
the coſmetick, would ſhe yet endeavour to 
fill her -mind with uſeful knowlege, ſhe 
might ſoon be able to entertain herſelf 
with reflections upon her own ideas, with- 
out being oppreſſed with ſpleen and va- 

urs, when not in public, or obliged to 
ſeek unſatisfactory relief from the mere 
vanity of triffles: the faculites of her ſoul 
would become enlarged by her being ac- 
cuſtomed to think, and ſhe would confeſs, 
that to ſpend an evening with an inge- 
nious author was, ſometimes at leaſt, an 
entertainment preferable even to a maſ- 
querade, the abſurdity of ſauntering away 
ſo much time in the vain parade of pub- 
lic gardens, or the pernicious amuſe- 
ment of conſtant parties at cards. 

She would by degrees come to reflect 
upon the impropriety of her conduct, ſhe 
would ſoon perceive the horrid change 
that folly and indiſcretion are capable of 
working in beauty, and acknowlege the 


force of truth in what a favourite poet 
hath aſſerted, : 


And 
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And yet how few have learnt, when this is given, 
Not to diſgrace the partial boon of heaven ; 
How few with all their pride of form can move, 


How few are lovely. 


This would juſtly rouze her indigna- 
tion, and oblige her to ſummon all her 
prudence to avenge the cruel inſults of- 
tered to her beauty; this would indeed 
be the triumph of true beauty; her lord 
would then adore her, her real friends 
would all eſteem her; the would in ſhort 
become then as univerſally the object of 
real admiration, as ſhe is now that of baſe 
envy,, impotent ridicule, and affected 
compaſſion. : 

_ Forbid, kind heaven, that vanity do 


'&er obſtruct this prudent reſolution; va- 


nity, fo commonly obſerved to be the 
chief miniſter of beauty, proves alas! as 
the miniſters of princes too frequently do, 
the moſt infidious of its foes ; it cannot 
bear, no more than they, a rival near the 
throne, and therefore labours, with every 
ſubtile infinuation of artifice and falſe al- 
lurement, to baniſh from thence, as they 


do truth, the faithful ſervice of reflection. 


To the bewitching power of this ſame va- 
nity, as to ſome goddeſs, the tutelary 
guardian of beauty, and ſole diſpenſer of 
all earthly bliſs, the fair intenſely Pay 

SY their 
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their pious adorations; in ſpite too of that 
conviction, which daily obſervation ſo 
conſtantly . affords them, that however 
pleaſant and agreeable other parts of this 
worſhip may appear, the ſacrifice moſt 
commonly proves fatal; for hence the ſad 
havoc of miſconduct, hence oft” the lofs 
of fame and virtue, and ſometimes, as in 
the caſe of the haplefs Belinda, that of life 
alſo; and hence, in ſhort, flow all the real 
ills of thoughtleſs, unpremeditated indif- 
cretion. Ned w HA 
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Some part of the authoreſs's ory recited; ber 
reaſons for giving any part of it at all; 
part of the character of Sir John Meanwell 

and his lady. | 4 


TE my fair readers, for whoſe emolu- 
ment alone, or at leaſt for whoſe a- 
muſement, I have undertaken this taſk, 
will now permit me, without the impu- 
tation of egotiſm, to mention. myſelf, I 
ſhall proceed to relate ſome of the occur- 
rences of my own life; not that in doing 
this, I would be underſtood, either to 
Hatter them into the expectations of bein 

entertained with ſcenes of gallantry, an 
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extraordinary adventures (as I happen to 
have no particular paſſion for the mar- 
vellous) nor yet by any inſinuation of 
mine to appear guilty of the ridiculous 
preſumption of propoſing myſelf as a pat- 
tern of diſcretion to my ſex; very far 
from both; my whole deſign, in giving 
uy pert of my own hiftory, being no 
other than to point out, on the one hand, 
Fach circumftances in the conduct of thoſe 
s, with whom I was connected, as 
may poſſibly be thought in ſome meaſure 
conducive to the reformation of certain 
foibles and irregularities in my fair coun- 
try-women, which greatly injure beauty, 
without doing any honour to virtue: and 
. uch on the other hand, as may moſt 
eſſentially enhance the true intereſts of 
both; my part in the drama being, in my 
own opinion, too inconſiderable to merit 
much attention. | 
As I was thought too young at th 
death of my mother to be-ſent to a-board- 
ang-ſchovl, I remained for ſome time in 
the houſe of my father-in-law, whoſe ten- 
derneſs and affectionate care of me, dur- 
ing that period of my infant flate (from 
whatever motive it proceeded) I ſtill con- 
tinue to reflect on with pious gratitude 
to his memory; but as ſoon as he judg'd 
that IL. was of a proper age, not any 
"LEH 3 1 pre- 
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I preſume, how to diſpoſe of me better, 
he began to make all the neceſſary pre- 
parations for placing me at one of the 
moſt fathionable of theſe ſeminaries for 
female education; and indeed to me this 
appeared by much the moſt defireable 
circumſtance that could poſſibly have 
happened at the time; for my 1magi- 
nations, too apt to be ſuddenly heated 
through inexperience, had credul 
repreſented it as a ſcene of life that was 
every way redundant with felicity, the 
-novelty whereof had charms too power- 
ful for youthful innocence to refiſt, or 

caſily to detect the fond delufion: 
From whence I often take occafion to 
reflect, with what complacency the 
noon and evening of our lives might glide 
ſerenely on, could we but ftriftly account 
for all our morning actions according to 
the dictates of reaſon; if the warmth and 
impetuofity of youth could earlier be 
inured to Jiſcipline, and tempered with 
a little more conſideration, moſt certain- 
ly a greater rectitude of judgment would 
oon enſue; every paſſion would, from 
conviction, ' be duly reftrained within its 
proper province, and every object eſti- 
mated only according to its real worth; 
how eaſy would it then be to avoidat 
leaſt many of thoſe ills which moſt of us 
4.04 endure 
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endure at preſent, how few would be the 
wretched? But, this, I fear, from the un- 
Happy turn of our education, is a bleſſing 
only to be wiſhed, not to be expected. 
Not long before I was to ſet out for the 
deſtined ſcene of my education, I received 
a friendly viſit from Sir John Meanwell 
and his lady, who had alſo been before to 
pay their .compliments to Polydore and 
myſelf upon the death of Belinda : Sir 
John was very nearly related to Trade- 
well; he ſaw, he pitied the helpleſs or- 
phan, and imagined that in his family 1 
ſhould find an aſylum, ſecure from that 
variety of misfortunes, which are too of- 
ten the unmerited lot of female youth and 
innocence : he well knew that I was en- 
titled to a very large fortune, and enter- 
tained from thence, as is but too com- 
monly done, ſome very ambitious notions 
in my favour; while heaven (I recollect 
it with grateful veneration) had much bet- 
ter things in ſtore for me. . 
Sir John's great partiality for his lady, 
whom he had but lately married, and was 
fond of to exceſs, made him conclude 
that ſhe was perfectly equal to the taſk of 
forming my mind to the beſt adyantage, 
and he therefore propoſed it as a ſcheme - 
far more eligible than that of the board- 
ing ſchool, that Iſhould receive my * 
Abbas 8 2. 0 cdu- 


3 
education at his houſe; which Polydore 
very readily agreed to, being thoroughly 
fatisfied to be delivered from the care of 
my perſon, as he ſtill continued to have, 
what appeared to him of much greater 
importance, that of my fortune; what 
conſequences this reſolution was attended 
with in regard to me, will appear in the 


ſequel ; but before I proceed farther, I 
muſt in juſtice confes that from the 
whole of Sir John's behaviour to me, I 
conſtantly experienced every mark of pa- 
ternal'tenderneſs and affection; for indeed 
he was a man of the ſtricteſt probity, ho- 
nour, and benevolence, with an excellent 
underſtanding well improved; he had an 
eſtate in land of full three thouſand pound 
a year, with a very conſiderable ſum of 
ready money beſides. __ 

10 his houſe then I was immediately 
conducted by himſelf and his lady, where 
I was ſoon initiated, under the pretence 
of receiving a moſt excellent education, 
into all the then reigning follies and vani- 
ties of the age; but as this circumſtance 
muſt appear greatly inconſiſtent with the 
character I have already given of Sir lohn, 
it muſt be obſerved that the buſineſs of 
the ſenate engroſſed ſo much of his time 
(for he was not a falſe patriot) that gene- 
rally in the ſeaſons of parliament we had 

3 very 
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little of his company: and whenever 
he the leaſt relaxation from thence, 
he always retired into the country; as he 
often uſed to ſay, that ceremony, pomp, 
and noiſe were the certain enemies of true 
happineſs : , befides, his extreme fondneſs, 
for lady Meanwell begot in him ſuch a 
complaiſance for her opinion upon all oc- 
caſions, and indeed fo intire an approba- 
tion of her conduct in eyery part thereof, 
as inclined him to believe, for a very con- 
ſiderable time, that ſhe could not poſſibly 
err; but her ladyſhip ſeldom accompa- 
nied him in theſe retirements from town, 
indeed never but when ſhe could not well 
avoid it, by the town's growing too emp- 
ty for a perſon of her faſhion to continue 
in it, and then her will was in all things 

an abſolute law to Sir John. | 
Lady Meanwell was the daughter of a 
wealthy citizen of London, who had, by 
his own induſtry, ſome lucky hits in trade, 
and the death of a near relation without 
iflue, acquired as confiderable a property 
as moſt commoners in England; ſhe was, 
it muſt be confeſſed, extremely hand- 
ſome, exactly well - ſhaped, and perfectly 
genteel; and had moreover what might 
juſtly be called a very polite addreſs; but 
with all this, ſhe had nothing more than 
a faſhionable underſtanding, that is to ſay, 
c 


( 55 ) 
ſhe expreſſed her thoughts in very prett 
9 —— „but had never acquired 2 
culty of thinking right; her converſation 
upon trifles was generaly agreeable, but 
then her conceptions ſeldom roſe above 
the mere drapery of the ſpecies; ſhe' was 
an utter ſtranger to thoſe embelliſhments 
of the heart and mind, which might render 
even us women ſometimes truly illuſtrious 
in ourſelves, and uſeful to other people; 
and therefore it is not at all a- matter of 
ſurpriſe, that her ladyſhip was always 
more attentive to the ſuperficial parts of 
life, than to the real, the ſubſtantial bleſ 
ings thereof. | . 

The extraordinary degree of indul - 
gence, with which ſhe had been hitherto 
treated by Sir John, ſerved but to confirm 
the taint of thoſe principles, which ſhe had 
nigh imbib'd from a wrong educa- 
tion; and as theſe had in a great meaſure 
depriv'd her of the power, ſo had that 
almoſt of the will, to judge of any-thing 
otherwiſe than through the falſe medium 
of caprice, and a | wit — imagination; 
from whence ſhe ſoon began to look up- 
on her huſband as little better than a ſort 
of convenient ſteward, a purveyor for her 
vanity and extravagance: ſhe conſidered 
the inſpection of domeſtic affairs as a vile 
occupation, n incompatible w 
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the character of a woman of faſhion ; 
ſhe thought life moſt ingloriouſly con- 
famed in her own family, except when 
ſhe was ſurrounded with a crowd of ex- 
penſive viſitants, -and fancied herſelf out 
of the world when-ever ſhe miſs'd the 


opera, or drawing- room; ſhe deſpis'd 


all the truly valuable part of her own 
ſex, and call'd eve 


happened to be actuated by difcretion,who 
was wiſe enough to prefer the tranquil, 
ſelf-poſſeſſing ſcenesof domeſtic happineſs, 
to the giddy, the tumultuous rapture of 


living conſtantly in a public rout; in 


fhort, who regarded the adminiſtration 
of her family as an indiſpenſible duty. 
© Lady Meanwell was, however, poſ- 
ſeſſed of many charms and accompliſh- 
ments- that, had her mind been equally 
improved, might have rendered her per- 
fectly amiable ; but, as the caſe food, 
they only ſerv'd to fet ſome very mate- 
rial defects in a ſtill more confpicuous 
point of. view ; ſhe was, for inſtance, a 
very great proficient in the ſcience of 
muſie, and joined to a natural good voice 
all the aids of art; but then ſhe was, on 
this occaſion; unhappily inſpired with 
all the affectation of ſuperior taſte, 
with that of appearing a perfect con- 
noifſeur 


| woman a poor, 
mean- ſpirited, unpolithed wretch, who 
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noifleur in that ſcience, which incurred 
a much greater degree of extravagance, 
both in point of time and expence, than 
was conſiſtent with prudence, or could 
be. approv'd by any affectionate huſ- 
band, that was, at the ſame time, a rea- 
fonable creature. 

She likewiſe ſpoke both the ack 
and Italian, languages with great purity 
and eaſe; and I mention this circum- 
ftance more by way of doing honour 
to her ladyſhip's capacity, which un- 
doubtedly was very good, than to have 
it ſuppos'd that any abuſe could ariſe 
from thence, to the prejudice of her vir- 
tue; tho', indeed, in regard to the lat- 
ter of theſe languages, if I have been 
rightly inform'd, (for I underſtand it not 
myſelt) tis ſo far from being uſeful, that 
I mould rather think it, in ſome degree, 
dangerous for a woman to learn it at 
all; the Italian writers in general, as I 
have been told, are not extremely cor- 
rect; and there is, beſides, in moſt of 
of their works a certain jingle of words 
that is too apt to inſpire a looſe imagina- 
tion, inconſiſtent with that chaſtity of 
ſentiment that ſhould always be the firſt 
ornament of a female-mind. 

I have thus far endeavoured, with the 


firicteſt impartiality, to give my fair 


D 5. readers 


0 
readers as juſt an idea of ſome part of 
lady Meanwell's true character as I poſ- 
fibly could, with whonr I paſs'd ſeveral 

rs in the beginning of my life ; there 
is, however, a conſiderable part of it as 
yet untold, which thall occafionally be 
recited; and J aſſure them in veracity, 
thatthe character is not imaginary, nor 
by any means exaggerated ; for in exe- 
cuting this little taſk, at the requeſt of 


ſome of my particular friends, had I |} 


been at liberty to have had recourſe to 
the helps of imagination, I might very 
poſſibly have appeared in general much 
more entertaining: but then I muſt 
have been leſs ſcrupulous in point of 
probability and fact, and conſequently, 
in their opinion, lefs inſtructive, which. 
would diſappoint the intention of thoſe 
friends, to whom I think myſelf parti- 

cularly obliged. | VETS 
Lady Meanwell's picture, fo far as I 
have hitherto faithfully proceeded in it, 
tho” the likeneſs is very faithfully pre- 
ſerved, does, however, I ſhould hope, 
not appear quite ſo amiable as to attract 
general admiration, for indeed the truly 
graceful part, J am ſorry to ſay, is fo in- 
. tirely wanting, that, according to the 
Rd of true beauty, —5 e 

muſt already appear deformed. 
. 5 CHAP. 
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Lady Meanwell's character continued; her 
ruling paſſion; the beauty of a fool is ra- 
ther the object * compaſſion than lous; it 
hardly excites ſo much admiration as that 
of a fine picture; but the beauty of a bad 
woman is apt to excite both * indignation 
and difguſt : the ruinous effects of play in 
women, both in regard to beauty, health, 
fortune and reputation ; faſhion, and the 
vanity of complying 14 with all 
1s dictates, firſt ſeduced women into the 
ſlavery of this deſtructrve amuſement, and 
avarice generally makes faft their chains. 


N the foregoing chapter I gave 0 
fair readers but an imperfect ſketc 
of the character of lady Meanwell; yet 
fuch a one as, I hope, has help'd, in 
ſome meaſure, to convince them of the 
impropriety of her conduct, and conſe- 
quently how unworthy ſhe was to have 
enjoyed the bleſſing of ſo much beauty, 
who could, with ſuch ingratitude to the 
giver, and ſuch inſenſibility of the true 
value of the gift, take ſo much pains to 
abuſe it. EOS. 4 
We generally look upon uty of 
J a fair idiot wich a ſtill ſmaller degree of 
I | D 6 rap- 
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rapturous admiration, than even on that 
of a fine picture; becauſe the powers of 
the imagination, which quicken ſenſi- 
bility; ſeem. for the time to be totally 
abſorb'd in pity, which is the genuine 
complexion of humanity ; but in regard 
to the charms of a woman, whoſe folly 
is of her own making, the caſe is widely 
different; we there ſoon perceive, and 
are juſtly offended at the outrage that is 
thus wilfully done to beauty, which in 
ſuch a ſtate of violation becomes conſe- 
quently the object of diſguſt ; the de- 
formity that. ariſes from ſuch a meta- 
morphoſis is too ſtriking to admit of any 
palliation, and. the injury too unnatu- 
rally cruel to be forgiven. 

Me may indeed eſteem. it as a ſort of 
ſuicide, which, however, in the virgin- 
ſtate-1s often not lefs juſtly, than ſevere- 
ly puniſhed by the ſtings of ridicule and 
contempt, but above all by being ſo fre- 
quently condemned to the joyleſs, the de- 

teſted ſolitude of perpetual celibacy ; 
and even in the married-ſtate likewiſe; 
it is often deſervedly puniſhed by the 
neglect, perhaps by the inſuperable aver- 
ſion of a huſband, who has at length 
recovered the uſe of that judgment, 
which his imagination had for a time the 


power only of ſuſpending. * 


( 61) 
2 "ſhort, indiſcretion i is to beauty ex- 
y what hypocriſy is to friendſhip; ; 

9 are, boch of them, often grievouſly, 
perhaps irrecoverably, wounded by t ie 
very means which the ey had too im 
dently fix d on to eftabliſh their happi- 
neſs; whereas a uniform courſe of vir- 
tue alone, by giving conſtant life and vi- 
gour to each, would effectually have 
anſwered that end. 

But however culpable lady Meanwell's 
conduct in this reſpect may poſſibly ap- 
pear, yet leſt any of my readers ſhould 
from hence be miſled to exaggerate the 
charge, I muſt, in juſtice to her lady- 
ſhip, confeſs that ſhe was intirely free 
from certain great vices, that are ſome- 
times, I am ſorry to ſay, the juſt re- 
proach of our. ſex, as well as of the 
other; ſhe was by no means addicted to 
that” male-vice, F mean the beaftly one 
of intemperance, nor had ſhe any pro- 
penſity to gallantry ; but then her ruling 
paſſion was perhaps as dangerous in its 
conſequences, tho” not ſo ſhameful in 
the practice; as either of the former ; for, 
as my favourite poet expreſſes it, 


The ruling paſſion, be it what it will, 
The ruling paſſion conquers reaſon ill; 


Indeed lady Meanwell's was no. Au f 
than the unhappy love of play; but 2 
this 


* 
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this ſhe exceeded all. bounds of modera- 
tion; if there was nothing more to be 
condemn'd in this faſhionable amuſe- 
ment, than the wretched deſtruction of 
ſo much time, it ought, even on that 
account, to be efteem'd unpardonable ; 

but how highly is it aggravated by the 
inſatiable defire of entering ſtill deeper? 
A paſſion for play, like avarice, which 
is generally its chief motive, is always 
obſerved to increaſe the more it is in- 
dulg'd ; and this indeed was exactly the 
eaſe with her ladyſhip. 

She took no. ſmall pains to have me 
early inſtructed in the myſteries of this 
ſcience, as judging it to be an indiſpen- 
fible part of genteel education, and that 
I could not poſſibly become otherwiſe a 

roper companion for her ladyſhip, and 

r company; and indeed ſo irreſiſtible 
is the force of youthful habits, when 
ence deeply rooted, that I could not, 
perhaps, be certain, had not my judg- 
ment been ftrengthened in a peculiar 
manner, by the unhappy ſcenes I was a: 
witneſs to in this famuly (arifing chiefly 
from the havoc of play) whether it 
would not be, even at this time, as the 

royal poet expreſſes it, the ſin that would 

moſt eaſily beſet me. 1 
He often have I reflected with aſto- 

int and horror, yet with ſome 

ö degree 
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degree of pleaſure too, on the imminent 
dangers I clcap'd, tho” cruelly expos'd,/ 
at ſo critical a period of life, to idle- 
neſs, extravagance, and all the ſeduc- 
tion of this vice: it was no uncommon 
thing for me to diffipate i in one even- 
ing's play, perhaps, a whole quarter's- 
allowance ; but in this, as in almoſt 
every other irregularity relative to this 
deſtructive — 1 had the conſtant 
ſanction of her ladyſhip's example to 
keep me in countenance : in. thort, I 
was not left to my paſſions, but was en- 
eouraged to-indulge them, and had not 
rovidence kindly interfered, I muft 
ve been by them betrayed. - 

I tremble while J recollect the 4 
and ſhelyes to which I was here ex pos d; 
and often wonder how her ladyſhip, in 
ſpight of the repeated experience of paſt 
ul fortune, could fo obſtinately perſe- 
vere in the road to certain ruin; I have 
ſeveral times been filled with the utmoſt 
confuſion on her ladyſhip's account, 
when Jobſerved the meanneſſes which a 
falſe ſpirit had oblig'd her to be guilty: 
of on thoſe occafions ; 1 in 
condeſcending, after an unlucky run 
to borrow , unknown to Sir . 
from e whoſe acquaintance ſhe 
ſhould rather have look d upon as the 
greateſt diſgrace. This 
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This unhappy paſſion for play in us 
women, altho' it is known from convic- 


tion to be pregnant with a thouſand: 
other ills beſides the loſs of beauty, is 


nevertheleſs, by the pernicious influence 


of bad example, too frequently indulg d: 

the vanity of imitating our ſuperiors, 
even in things that are palpably wrong, 
makes us blind to the crime, as well as 
the abſurdity of ſuch 4 conduct; and 
the infatuation occaſioned by faſhion, 

has, I am certain, ſeduced many women, 
at firſt, into all the miſchiefs of play, 

who would otherwiſe, with the juſteſt 
indignation, have avoided it as a vicious 
practice; this fingle circumſtance of 
faſhion reconciles all the horror of the 
crime, and raiſes the dull drudgery of 
repeated cards, to all the dignity of an 
elegant amuſement. 

What effects it may produce among 
the men, F preſumè not to enumerate, 
but as it is not naturally a female vice, I 
would willingly endeavour to convince 
my fair country-women, that, as an en- 
hancement of their guilt, they certainly 
fin doubly by committing it; that they 
depart from the honour of their ſex, re- 
nounce abſolutely the power of beauty, 
and too oſten incur, beſides, the ruinous 
penalties chat are common to all loſing 
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gameſters: I would, moreover, with 
them to bg convinced, that play, which 
feems to be the faſhionable vice, as well 
as folly of the prefent time, is, in its 
tendency, the certain deſtruction of all 
decorum; the ducheſs ſometimes for- 
gets her dignity, and the modeſt virgin 
that reſerve which ought to be the con- 
ſtant guardian of her beauty and her 
honour: it ſeems, indeed, as if the ſocial 
virtues had, by the inchanting power of 
cards, been all perverted into their op- 

ſite vices ; as if merely, by the pre- 
vailing impulſe of faſhion, people were 
to meet at certain hours, with all the 
appearance of complacency, only to 
murder time, and civilly to cheat, quarrel 
with, and hate each other: beſides, a 
long continued courſe- of play, eſpeci- 
ally if deep, is a trial of female probity 
and honour, ſo peculiarly unfortunate, 
that ſhe, who in this caſe preſerves even 
both unſpotted, proclaims not ſtill fo 
much her glory as her ſhame. ' 
Altho' it may be highly 3 that 
not a few of my fair readers will look 
upon what I have been ſaying, in rela- 
tion to this pernicious practice, as mere- 
ly the advice of an unlucky old woman, 
who is paſt the ſenſe of pleaſure herſelf, 
and only envious of thoſe who can en- 
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joy it, yet I am not without hopes, that 
it will more forcibly extort their atten- 
tion, when they find, that it is ſancti- 
fied by ſo great an authority as that of 
Jord Hallifax, who, in his excellent ad- 
vice to a daughter, particularly places 

ing, and the love of play, among 
thoſe articles of miſconduct that are the 

deſtructive of female character. 
But what would his lordſhip think, 
was he alive, and could obſerve, that 
ladies are now ſo irrevocably attached to 
W of cards, as to xl obliged 
to beſ; their ies, perhaps, two 
9 for far diſap- 
intment? How greatly would his 
rdſhip - admire the eagerneſs of their 
induſtry, while, with horror, he con- 
dem the object on which it was em- 
oyed ! | 

a To call this ſcene of indefatigable in- 
duftry by ſo opprobrious an appellation 
as that of idleneſs, may poſſibly be 
thought, by ſome ladies, not leſs an in- 
conſiſtence than an offence ; yet ſuch in 
truth it is, ſince, like idleneſs, it is pro- 
ductive of the greateſt miſchief, without 


one good effect; for how inſenſibly does 


the love of play, like that of pleaſure, 


ſeduce the unwary ſex into habits of le- 


vity and inordinate expence, to the dan- 
_ gerous 
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gerous irregularity of unſeaſonable hours, 
and to the company of people whoſe ac- 
quaintance proves often an infamy to 
their reputation, if not ſometimes even a 
declaration of war againſt their virtue: 
it makes them grow careleſs as to the 
point of paying their civilities abroad, 
where cards are not an inducement to it, 
and neceſſarily obliges them to neglect 
the important duties of domeſtic life. 


When evils like theſe, and numberleſs 


others that could be named, are known 
to be the certain conſequences of women's 
indulging in this darling amuſement, it 
can hardly be pleaded, in alleviation of 
their crime, that they play but for a 
trifle, which can never hurt their for- 
tunes; except, indeed, that they efteem 
the loſs of prudence, modeſty, and re- 
putation, as nothing more than ſuch a 
_ trifle; which, by this experiment, wa 

cannot but allow, are much too hazard- 
ouſly expos'd to engage the affection 
of any wife and worthy man; for ſuch a 
one (and none but ſuch, I am ſure, is 
worthy their attention) would ſcarcely 
be inclined to ſelect the partner of his 
happineſs for life, from amidſt a circlo 
that had been ſo long hackney'd through: 
all the naughty purlieus of vanity, riot, 
and diſſipation. n 


But 
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.” But when once the ſtake for which a 
woman plays, becomes conſiderable, | 
tremble for the conſequence, her danger- 
is inevitable, and her deſtruction ſeems 
to be decreed by fate: the world think 
they have always a right to make free 
with thoſe people who make too free 
with themſelves, and therefore ſcruple not 
particularly on ſuch occaſions as theſe, to 
draw the moſt frightful inferences that 
malice; and all the wantonneſs of cenſure 
can ſuggeſt; I ſhould be unjuſt to the me- 
rit of my ſex's curioſity, to think that my 
fair country-women could be ignorant 
of this, and yet I confeſs myſelf at a loſs 
how to account for their conduct, in treat- 
ing the opinion of the world with fuch 
contempt, when appearances are often ſo 
ſtrongly againſt them, becauſe I am afraid 
that it 1s judged with truth tobe ſeldomer 
a a proof of innocence than guilt. 

Be this however as it will; one heinous 
crime at leaſt they certainly are guilty of 
in the purſuit of this amuſement, which 
yet, were they but thoroughly ſenfible of 
it, Jam as certain, they would inftantly 
amend ; I prize too juſtly the real value 
of my ſex's charms, to view with indiffe- 
rence the dreadful ravages that play, like 
thoſe of ſome deſtroying angel, too fre- 
quently commits on beauty; but oo as 
| pre- 
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1 preſume not, in a matter of ſuch im- 
ance, / to obtrude my own opinion 
ſingly, as the teſt of truth, I therefore 
with my fair readers to confider how 
ſtrongly it is enforced by the concurrent 
ſentiments of many wiſe and good men; 
and it is more than probable that a clear 
conviction of the crying injuries which 
beauty too frequently ſuſtains from this 
pernicious amuſement, will at the ſame 
time have the power of producing ſuch a 
degree of conviction, in regard to its mo- 
ral deformity, as muſt quite confirm their 
deteſtation of the practicſe. 

At leaſt; without ſuch conviction, m 
coſmetick is utterly precluded-from the 
power of operating with any ſucceſs ; for 
although it can effectually reſtore loſt 
beauty, and what is ſtill more extraordi- 
nary, engraft it even on deformity itſelf, 
the ſubject muſt however be properly pre- 
pared to be receptive of its efficacy, or all 


experiment is vain. 


As a proof therefore of my deſire to 
promote the happineſs as well as the beau- 
ty of my fair country- women, and at the 
{ame time to confirm my own judgment 
in regard to the means of doing ſo on 
this occaſion, I would recommend to them 
the ſentiments ofa venerable bard, couch- 
ed in the following lines; who, fairly 
MEL C14, 4 3%: 158 erowned 
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Crowned with wiſdom, chants forth his 
inſtructive and harmomous lays, benefi- 
cently to warn the fair daughters of our 
ile againft this baneful, this deforming 
vice of play. 
Immortal were we, or elfe mortal quite, 
I leſs ſhould blame this criminal delight; 
But fince the gay aſſembly's gayeſt room 
Ils but an upper ſtory to ſome tomb, 
Methinks we need * our ſhort beings ſhun, 
And, thought to fly, d to be undone: 
We need not buy our ruin with our crime, 
And give eternity to murder time. 
The — of gaming is the worſt of ills, 
With ceaſeleſs ſtorms the blacken'd foul it fills, 
Inveighs at heaven, neglects the ties of blood, 
Deſtroys the power, and will of doing good, 
Kills health, pawns honour, plunges in diſgrace, 
And, _ - {till more dreadful, — ſpoils your 
FACE. 
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The detail of Lady Meanwell's conduct con- 
tinued, and the unhappy cataſtrophe there- 

| of, with ſome reflections upon the whole ; 
il the anthoreſs's * deliverance from 
; fo contagious an example, and her ſtill mort 
Jortunate converſion from the principles of 
vanity and folly; with a few hints relative 
HERE is ſcarcely any calamitous 
conſequence to be apprehended 
from the fatal loye of play, eſpecially in 
| women, 
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women, but what the indifereet lady 
Meanwell, as will appear in the ſequel, 
too ſenſibly experienced in her own ta- 
mily, the honour of her huſband's bed 
alone excepted. Her houſe was fituated 
in the pariſh of St. James's, that center 
of vleature and the beau monde ; it was 
the well-known rendezvouz for all the 
gay and ſprightly of either ſex, but chief- 
ly for thoſe adventurous ſpirits who choſe 
to be initiated into the ingenious myſte- 
ries of cards ; and here indeed the hours 
danced nimbl away with down upon 
their feet, — time flew gayly on: for 
my own part, I was, as I then fondly ima- 
gined, at the very height of all human 
telicity, which, I ſuppoſed with her lady- 
thip, to conſiſt only in the unreſerved in- 
dulgence of every vanity, folly, and ex- 
travagance that this great town, fb fertile 
in invention, could 7 progeny 
for when not engaged at cards, which 
was however the ſupreme amuſement, 
we were always ſure to be at ſome of the 
public diverfions, as home and Sir John 
were now become objects of perfect de- 
teſtation. 

But how ſeyere a mortification would 
it have been to her ladyſhip, had ſhe 
then known, as was really the caſe, that 
. appearing ſo conſtantly in public, 
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ſhe only expos'd hex own folly, defeated 
the whole ſcheme of | admiration, by . 
wearing out the taſte of the town, and 
grew actually contemptible, by being 
conſpicuous : I was, however, too young 
at that time to be capable of making theſe 
reflections : I ſaw, indeed, by degrees, 
that things were beginning to go wrong, 
but gueſs d not at the cauſe ; I remark'd 
that the baronet appear'd daily more re- 
ſery'd than uſual, and more liable than 
ever I had known him before, to be 
vidh, and out of humour at trifles, 
while her lady ſhipgrew ſtill more haughty 
and ill-bred in her behaviour towards 
him: till, at length, Sir John's ſpirits 
ſeem'd to be ſo greatly affected, that he 
declar'd his health was ſenſibly declining, 
and that a more free and open air was 
abſolutely neceſſary for the recovery 
thereof ; he conſequently inſiſted, that 
his lady and family ſhould ſhortly retire 
with him into the country, and reſide 

there wholly for the future. | 
This was indeed a fatal ſtroke to lady 
Meanwell, who had been ſo long inur'd 
to a life of pleaſure in town, and deteſt- 
ed the country only becauſe it was in- 
capable of ſupplying that defect to her; 
but-above all, becauſe ſhe had no ideas, 
no fund within herſelf to render any * 
; | E 
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the more untoward circumſtances of ſoli- 
tude tolerable ; there was, however, an 
ind iſpenſible neceflity that the baronet 
ſhould now be peremptory, that his will, 
on this occaſion particularly, ſhould be- 
come a law, as irreverſible as thoſe- of 
the Medes and Perſians, and therefore 
comply her ladyſhip muſt, and did, tho? 
not before the had ſquandered away very 
conſiderable ſums at cards, over and 
above her allowance, which ſhe took up 
of Sir John's trades-people, and parted, 
beſides, with all her jewels for the ſame 
purpoſe, that had been purchaſed at a 
prodigious expence. by 
Not Cicero, when baniſhed from his 
darling Rome, felt more poignant an- 
guiſh at that event, than did the hapleſs 
lady Meanwell, when ſhe was carried 
captive to her country- ſeat, to be im- 
mur'd for life, as the expreſs'd it, in this 
her horrid priſon : but as it took u 
ſome time before this reſolution could be 
carried perfectly into execution, I hope, 
my fair readers are ready to imagine, 
that her ladyſhip, after ſhe had received 
ſo terrible an alarm, employ'd that in- 
terval in preparing her mind for the 
extraordinary change of ſcene that ſhe 
was ſoon to enter on, and in endeavour- 
ing, at leaſt, to ſhew ſome diſpoſition 
Vor. I, E - ww 


towards an attonement for her paſt miſ- 
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conduct; but this, alas! had not even 


the ſmalleſt portion of her ladyſhip's at- 
tention ; as if intirely unapprehenſive 


of 'what was certainly to her the dread- 


fal event, which was ſuddenly to take 
place, ſhe ftill perſevered in the ſame 
round of criminal indiſcretion ; the in- 
fatuation whereof I have ſeveral times 
ſince reflected on with much amazement ; 
for altho' her ladyſhip had by no means 
an underftanding well improv'd, yet 
certainly ſhe wanted not ſenſe enough to 
diſcover the folly, as well as the heinouſ- 


neſs of ſuch a conduct. 


But I am now convinced, from long 
obſervation, that it is a ſpecies of infa- 
tuation, which even people of the beſt 
ſenſe are ſometimes unhappily liable to; 
which yet I can no otherwiſe account 
for, than by imputing it to ſuch a falſe 
eſtimation of happineſs, as conſiſts in 
the gratification of that pride which 
'thinks' it contemptible to ſtoop to any of 
the ſuggeſtions of reaſon, and therefore 
in a manner authoriſes the paſſions to 


# _ predominate uncontroll'd ; at leaſt, the 


urprifing ſpirit of contradiftion, by 

which we obſerve mankind to be actu- 
ated, on many other occaſions in life, 

ſeems ſufficiently powerful to bring — 
X03 | 22 
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mind into ſuch a ſtate of infatuation: 
indeed where no ſuch intereſted gratifi- 
cation of the paſſions happens to be im- 
mediately concerned, the underſtanding 
of theſe people often ſhines forth to great 
advantage ; 2 ſurely the true dignity 
of good ſenſe, the teſt of a ſound under- 
ſtanding, is ſtill more juſtly characteriz d 
in making the judgment forcibly ſubdue 
all ſuch deſtructive paſſions. | 
I have, at this time, the pleaſure of 
knowing a lady of excellent underſtand- 
ing, who, for a while, had been thus ir- 
rationally devoted to the love of cards, 
but ſhe, (to her honour be it ſpoken) 
recovered 'the ufe of her judgment be- 
fore it had been totally depraved ; and 
the not long ago ſaid to me, as we were 
diſcourſing upon this ſubject, that it 
ſeem'd now aſtoniſhing even to herſelf, 
how ſo many people of firſt-rate under- 
ſtanding can, with all the inſenſibility of 
the ſtupid, ſubmit to paſs away ſeveral 
hours together in ſhuffling and dividing 
a pack of cards, with no other ideas, 
(if we except ſuch as ought not to be 
ſuppos'd in ſuch company) but thoſe 
that are ſuggeſted from black and red 
ſpots, diſpos d into different figures; 
and ſcarcely with any other converſation, 
than what is generally made up of a few 


E 2 game- 
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towards an attonement for her paſt miſ- 
conduct; but this, alas ! had not even 
the ſmalleſt portion of her ladyſhip's at- 
tention ; as if intirely unapprehenſive 

of what was certainly to her the dread- 

ful event, which was ſuddenly to take 
place, ſhe Rill perſevered in the ſame 
round of criminal indiſcretion ; the in- 
fatuation whereof I have ſeveral times 
fince reflected on with much amazement ; 
for altho' her ladyſhip had by no means 
an underſtanding well improv'd, yet 
certainly ſhe wanted not ſenſe enough to 
diſcover the folly, as well as the heinouſ- 
| neſs of ſuch a conduct. 

But I am now convinced, from lo 
obſervation, that it is a ſpecies of infa- 
tuation, which even people of the beſt 
ſenſe are fometimes unhappily liable to ; 
which yet I can no otherwiſe account 
for, than by imputing it to ſuch a falſe 
eftimation of happineſs, as conſiſts in 
the gratification of that pride which 
thinks it contemptible to ſtoop to any of 
the ſuggeſtions of reaſon, and therefore 
in a manner authoriſes the paſfions to 


* 1 mate uncontroll'd; at leaft, the 


urpriſing ſpirit of contradiction, by 
which we obſerve mankind to be actu- 
ated, on many other occaſions in life, 


ſeems © 2904 Wi powerful to bring the 
| mind 
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mind into ſuch a ſtate of infatuation: 
indeed where no ſuch intereſted gratifi- 
cation of the paſſions happens to be im- 
mediately concerned, the underſtanding 
of theſe people often ſhines forth to great 
advantage ; yet ſurely the true dignity 
of good ſenſe, the teſt of a ſound under- 
ſtanding, is ſtill more juſtly characteria d 
in making the judgment forcibly ſubdue 
allſuch deſtructive paſſions. | 
I have, at this time, the pleaſare of 
knowing a lady of excellent underſtand- 
ing, who, for a while, had been thus ir- 
rationally devoted to the love of cards, 
but ſhe, (to her honour be it ſpoken) 
recovered the ufe of her judgment be- 
fore it had been totally depraved; and 
the not long ago ſaid to me, as we were 
diſcourſing upon this ſubject, that it 
ſeem'd now aſtoniſhing even to herſelf, 
how ſo many people of firſt-rate under- 
ſtanding can, with all the inſenſibility of 
the ſtupid, ſubmit to paſs away ſeveral 
hours together in ſhuffling and dividing 
a pack of cards, with no other ideas, 
(if we except ſuch as ought not to be 
ſuppos'd in ſuch company) but thoſe 
that are ſuggeſted from black and red 
ſpots, diſpos'd into different figures; 
and ſcarcely with any other converſation, 
than what is generally made up of a few 
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game-phraſes: indeed had it not been a 
ſubject rather too ſerious to be merry 
upon, I could almoſt laugh ſometimes, 

to hear theſe rational beings complain, 
that life is ſhort, while they are daily 
taking pains to convince the world, it is 

o intolerably -tedious, that they know 
ht how to employ it better. 

But let us confider, for a moment, 

How deplorable a being this unhappy 
occaſion muſt have rendered Sir John 
Meanwell; a man, till now, moſt ami- 
ably fitted every way for the happineſs 
of ſocial and domeſtic life; depriv'd, as 
he thus was, of every joy that love and 
beauty could diſpenſe; diſappointed in 
his moſt important views of rational hap- 
pineſs, and doom'd to behold the part- 
ner whom he choſe for life, en ld 
paſt reclaiming, and in a condition much 
worſe, if poſſible, than that of being mad: 
the loſs of reaſon, when it is the act of 

heaven, demands our tendereſt compaſ- 
ſion; but ſure reſentment juſtly riſes 

againſt thoſe, who, by ſacrificing the 
Fouls moſt noble faculties to ſordid ſuere, 
(and the warmeſt advocates for gaming, 
can have nothing more than this to offer 
in its favour) vilely deform the dignity 
of ny nature, 


" a The 
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The conſideration of this melancholly 
ſubject brings to my remembrance hole 


pathetic lines of Milton, which indeed 


are but too applicable in the caſe of lady 


Meanwell; 
O faireſt of creation! Taft and beſt 


Ot all God's works! creature, in whom ex- 


cell'd | 95 
Whatever can to ſight, or thought be formd 


. Holy, divine, good, amiable, or ſweet, 
How art thowloſt,----- . . | | 


In ſhort, by her ladyſhip's extreme 
* Sir John, however ſevere 
uc 


a reduction muſt be, was now ob- 


lig'd- to fell a conſiderable part of his 
eſtate, in order to pay off the ſeveral 
debts ſhe had contracted, which, as he 
had always been remarkably punctual in 
his payments, and moderate in his owrs 
expences, added to the pangs he had al- 
ready felt on her account, irritated him 
almoſt to a degree of frenzy, and juſtly 
fill'd up the meaſure of his indignation 
againſt her; what elſe, indeed, could be 
expected? He ſaw both fortune, and every 


hope of happineſs at once deftroyed, and 
her the cruel cauſe thereof; for high and 


pompous living, with an inattention to 
the fund that 1s neceſſary to ſupport it; 


is inevitably the road to ruin; and the 


ruin of people's fortunes by extra va- 
oY OS gance, 
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gance, I have generally obſerved, is al- 
moſt conſtantly attended with the de- 
bafement of their underſtanding, and 
the corruption of their manners. 

She, who in London had always been 
diſtinguiſhed, as the genteel, the gay, 
the ſprightly lady Meanwell, in the 
country became perfectly moped and 


ſtupid, which, by degrees, ſettled into 


ſo profound a melancholly as could ne- 
ver afterwards be removed: Sir John, 
WhO always knew the value of money, 
having now too 1 * experienced the 
ſad effects of his lady's extravagance, 
became ſo ſordidly covetous, that he 
very juſtly incurr'd the cenſure of con- 
tempt: a fine-young lady, their daughter, 


was, by this ill-jpadg'd conduct on both 


tides, depriv'd of all manner of improve- 
ment; it is true, indeed, ſhe had a large 
fortune ſecur'd to her by the marriage- 
ſettlement; but ſurely, had it been ſtill 


more conſidęrable, it could no more be 


eſteem d an equivalent for ſuch a loſs as 
the ſuſtained, than the poſſeſſion of the 


' fineſt paintings in - the world can, be 


thought a compenſation for the loſs of 
ſight ; for whatever adorations ignorance, 
or mtereſted craft, may poſſibly pay to 
wealth or.beauty, merit alone muſt ever 
be the object of true reſpec ; and a ſu- 
- WL | periority 
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periority of this kind will always more» 
effectually command the diſtinctions due 
to true greatneſs, than all the falſe glare 
of thoſe titles, or that external pomp 
and profuſion, by which alone we do, 
indeed, but wretchedly, ſurpaſs the vul- 
gar: but, alas! the means of acquir- 
ing this merit, the unhappy Lucinda 
was, I may venture to ſay it, cruelly: 
defrauded of by the faults of her parents, 
not her own; for the diſſenſions be- 
tween Sir E. and lady Meanwell roſe 
ſo high, that the education of this only 
B whom heaven had entruſted 
to their care, was thereby totally ne- 
glected; inſomuch, that ſhe could ſcarce- 
ly read, at an age when ſhe ought to 
have been a perfect miſtreſs of every 
accompliſhment that was proper for her 

ſex and rank. a Vatan ent 
I therefore, once more, intreat my 
fair readers to refle&, with due attention, 
on the pernicious effects of play, and of 
too quick a reliſh for wit they often 
miſtakenly eſteem the elegant gaieties of 
life; and I likewiſe beg them to obſerve, 
that I confine not my cenſure merely 
againſt the vice of playing deep, becauſe 
I am to ſuppoſe, that, to the generality 
of women, that circumſtance carries with 
it ſomething even in its firſt appearance 
g E 4 that 
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that ĩs too ſhocking for temptation ; but 
it is the preſent violent propenſity to this 
cuſtom in general that I condemn, which 
ſtrengthens by indulgence beyond the 
power of reduction, And leads inſenſibly 
into confirm'd habits of unreſerve, and 
looſe diſſipation, that are ſometimes 
productive of miſchiefs ſtill more fatal 
to the fex, than even the loſs of fortune 
itſelf: in the character of lady Mean- 
well, whoſe ſtory, I again aſſure them, 
18 authentic, they will Tee the affection 
of a wite, the — of a mother, 
and, in ſhort, nſible duty 
of life, neglected 8 and deln d, Wel | 
becauſe they were — by the tos 
rent of this deſtructive paſſion. — 
But to return to myſelf; while Sir 
John Meanwell's family was involved in 
this unhappy ſcene of confuſion and diſ- 
order, Polydore married again, and 
gave me inſtantly a moſt friendly invita- 
tion to his houſe, which I as readily ac- 
cepted, becauſe that J was now in a 
peared to me like a frightful deſert ; be- 
ſides; as Polydore continued ſtill to have 
the care of my fortune, I judged that 
my reſidence in his houſe, now he was 
married, could have no improper appear- 
aer o ue pen, DB ein quitted 
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Sir John, and his lady without the- leaſt 
regret, and never more returned to them. 
That I felt no pain in leaving a fami- 
ly, I had lived in almoſt from my infan- 
cy to this time, can hardly be wondered 
at, if my readers will pleaſe to conſider, 
that the umprovement of my mind had 
all this while been ſo totally diſregarded, 
that I muſt have been in a manner in- 
capable of any thing ſo refined as the 
tender emotions of gratitude for fayours, 
received ; if in truth ſuch an education 
as mine ought to be gfteemed a favour, 
that once ſo cruelly deftroyed the whole 
wer of acknowleging it ; and as to my 
eeling any compaſſion for the ſufferings 
and miſery of other people, by virtue 
of this very education, I became abſo- 
lutely inſenſible of what it meant: the 


human mind, when fill'd, as mine at 
that time certainly was, with nothing 


elſe but vanity and folly, may be com- 
pared, I think, not unfitly to a, garden 


that is quite over-run with weeds, where 
the mere neglect of cultivation occaſions ' 


not only a horrid appearance of defor- 
mity, but debaſes, in a great meafure, 
the natural power of the ſoil, and pre- 
vents by this means the production of an 
infinite variety of uſeful plants and 
flowers. | 

I 


e 
Indeed it is very probable, if I had 
heard that any young lady, about my 
own age, had appeared at court in a finer 
dreſs than I was miſtreſs of, it might have 
Excited in me ſome very keen ſenſations 
of grief and ſorrow, but this was the high- 
eſt affliction I was then capable of: I 
thought the whole character of a woman 
conſiſted in nothing more than that of 
being a fine lady, and my idea of a fine 
lady roſe certainly no higher, than that 
the ſhould always be very finely dreſſed, 
do the honours of her houſe with a good 
grace, and enjoy the full pleaſure of ad- 
miration, and all the faſhionable diver- 
ſions of this gay town without the leaſt 
reftraint ; and to ſpeak the truth, I ſtood 
ſo extremely well in my own eſtimation 
at that time, that I very confidently look- 
ed upon myſelf as a perfect model of the 

finiſhed character, which I had thus fond- 

ty conceived. | 

But I have often ſince ſeverely con- 
demned myſelf for this folly ; or rather 
indeed I have ſincerely deplored the ſad 
perverſion of lady Meanwell's principles, 
that was the red ſource thereof; while 
with inceflant thankfulneſs to heaven, I 
ſtill acknowlege the tranſcendent goodneſs 
of its providence, that amidſt the number- 
leſs temptations, with which I was ſo _ 
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ad ſo conftantly ſurrounded, I was mo 
however left abandoned, nor ſuſſered to 
continue long —_ __ to be e 
rupted. 

As ſoon therefore as my py was 2 
little compdſed, and fitted to receive even 
the lighteſt tin ture of uſeful inſtruction, 
L eaſily perceived the errors of my former 
courſe of life ; I looked back with hor- 
ror an the dreadful precipice from whence 
I had been delivered. that ſeemed as if be- 
fore concealed by the refiſtleſs power of 
ſome inchantment ; I bleffed again the 
friendly hand that favored my eſcape, and 
eagerly purſued the road that leads to vir- 
tue's temple, which now lay fairly b cup 
my view; here I found happineſs and 
peace, and here I Rill enjoy a plenitude of | 
pleaſure, which yet is ſo meapable of cloy- 
ing, thatit — always with reflection. 

And indeed I have often ſince had rea- 
ſon to believe, that if I had continued for 
ſome time longer in the ſame train of 
thoughtleſs gaiety at lady Meanwell's, I 
ſhould now — added one to that deplor- 
able group of ever-greens, with which this 

town already is but too abundantly over 
ſtocked: ſure, of all creatures that are en- 
dued with animal life, thoſe old butterflies 
are by much the moſt ridiculous; thoſe 
girls of fifty and fixty, who, at the trifling 
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_— of prudence, determine to be al- 
s young 3; and iſhly belye their 
wi * in ſpight of 42 ap- 
Shar of grey hairs, th all the horrid- 

redations which the iron tooth of time 
hath but too faithfully indented on them : 
things that are unnatural betray always a 
deformity too notorious to be dit; ifed ; | 
and the affectation of profound wiſdom at 


fifteen is hardly ſo abſurd as that of re- 


dundant gaiety and frolic at ſixty. 

I cannot help thinking but it would be 
of ſingular ſervice to theſe ladies, in their 
own way, to have them confidered as in 
the liſt of the tamer kind of monſters; be- 


cauſe as the latter are always much in fa- 


ſhion, the former might then continue to 
be viſited, and exhibited with ſtill a better 
ez whereas at preſent, I am ſorry to 
hear, 'tis thought ſo great a nuiſance, that 
the larger number. of females at every aſ- 
ſembly is generally made up of theſe gay 
matrons; theſe chearful old fools, who, as 
Mr. Pope very juſtly obſerves, | 


Worn out in public, weary every eye, 
Nor leave one ſigh behind them when they die. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Some farther animadverſions on the brhavi- 
our of old women, who not only render 
themſelves extremely ridiculous, but are 

- ſometimes precipitated into things that are 
criminal, by too unſeaſonably affecting the 
 charatter of youth, both in them pleaſures, 
dreſs and manners; the mconſiftence of 
wiſhing to grow old, yet bating to appear 
fo, perfectly childiſh; virtue, if properly cul- 
tivated in youth, an ample ſupplement, and 
compenſation for the havoe, which age ge- 
 merally makes on beauty; an mgenous 
ſeheme propoſed for the employment of ſuch 
old ladies, as are not engaged in ſome more 
uſeful avocations in order to prevent the ſcans 


dal and impropriety of their too frequently wh 


expoſing themſelves ; the authoreſs s ftory 
continued; the true obaracter of Folydore. 


Hough it is umverſally known that 
| the whole human race, from an 

irreſiſtable impulſe in nature, is extreme- 
ly defirous of protracting life to the moſt. 
extenſive period, yet ſo prepoſterous on 
this occaſion is the humour of woman- 
kind more eſpecially, that very; few of us 
can bear, with any nn of patience, the 
thocking apprehenſion of being e 
| old” 
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old: hence that ſwarm of youthful dow- 
agers and gay grand-mothers that ſo un- 
mercifully infeſt the town; and hence 
that number of experienced ſpinſters, 
who having dealt ſo long in cruelty to no 
purpoſe, ſeem charitably inclined at laſt 
to avenge their lovers, by practiſing on 
themſelves: all theſe, I ſay, by arrogat- 
ing impertinently the character of youth, 
without its charms, too often injuriouſiy 
_ affix on age the cenſure of contempt. 
We ſeem to forget, or rather indeed to 
be intirely ignorant, that age has certain- 
ly its reſpective portion of human bleſſ- 
ings; which, though perhaps not quite 
ſo violent, are yet more laſting, and more 
productive of true happineſs than thoſe 
of youth; the abuſe of youth, 'tis true, 
does ſometimes juſtly ftamp misfortune 
upon age, and render it thereby a ſcene 
of infirmity and joyleſs gloom, but it is 
only from the prevailing humour of our 
aping too unſeaſonably the levities-of the 
former, that we can ever render the lat- 
ter thoroughly ridiculous: we are ſcarce- 
- by ever offended at the gravity of an old 
cat; becauſe we know that it is quite na- 
tural, but when we behold the ſame ani- 
mal aukwardly attempting to friſk and 
gambol, like a kitten, we'feel indeed ſome 


provocation to mirth, but then it is the 
ſort 
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ſort of mirth that is a mixture of con- 
tempt and indignation. Apis, 
It certainly requires but little penetra- 
tion to diſcover the numberleſs abſurdities 
not to ſay crimes, into which our ſex is 
unhappily betray d by this ridiculous in- 
confiſtence, this unaccountable affectation 
of appearing always young, of ardently 
deſiring till to live, and at the fame time 
of hating to grow old; and though the 
cauſe of this irrational. weakneſs is not 
leſs obvious than its effect, there ſeems to 
be however an almoſt invincible difficul- 
ty in the way of its removal; ariſing chief- 
Ph as I conceive, from the falſe, yet ob- 
inate ſhame of appearing what we really 
are, and from the miſtaken proſpect of 
ſome imagined good by the concealment 
of ſome defect; which laſt expedient too 
proves generally as fruitleſs and abſurd as 
that of young children, who flatter them- 
ſelves that by ſhutting their own eyes they 
* abſolutely inviſible to every body 
elſe. A. 5 
That innate ſenfe of ſname which in- 
finite wiſdom ſo ſtrongly implanted in us, 
was ſurely intended for a nobler uſe than 
that of being perverted by a miſtaken 
ſelt-love to the low purpoſes of deception; 
it was originally deſigned to be the faith- 
ful guardian of decency and honour ; yet 
* not 
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not ſo as to maim virtue by becoming a 
reſtriction upon ſincerity : we all of us 
defire, or at leaſt we dught to deſire to ap- 
pear amiable, becauſe nature certainly 

| intehded that we ſhould.; but then this 

9 - end is never to be accompliſhed at the ex- 

| | pence of truth; if the means we uſe are 

= difingenuous, we fruftrate the kind inten- 
tions of nature in our favour, and become 

1 juſtly acceſſary to the diſappointment of 

| | our own hopes. | 

i] A girl in all the healthful bloom of fif- 

teen, who happens to be bleſſed with an 

extraordinary lovelineſs of features and 

4 complexion, may, I will allow, by un- 

nr veiling a little, acknowlege the bounties 

| of nature without indecency ; ſhe may 
even, if the ſeaſon permits, ſometimes 
diſplay the whole beauty of her hair 
without a cap ; but beyond this age, po- 
licy, no leſs than decency, forbids the 
practice: that ſhe is moſt divinely fair (if 
ſuch ſhe really is) will ſoon be thoroughl 
underſtood, without her taking ſo — 
pains to arreſt the eyes of every beholder, 
as if toextort indelicately a full confeſſion. 
of her charms. | 5 
If uſe, and the conſtant attention wi 
which mankind are apt to ſurvey exter- 
nal objects, can reduce by degrees, as well 
the power of beauty, as the honour of de- 
formity, 


| _ (1. 
formity, to one and the ſame ſad level of 
indifference (as it often moſt unqueſtion- 
ably does) what advantage then can the 
faireſt nymph, merely as ſuch, have over. 
the plaineſt, except in the ſuperiorſucceſs 
of that rational expedient, which conſiſts,” 
not ſo much in prepoſſeſſing the imagina- 
tion of an admirer, from the little he has 
already ſeen, as in convincing his judg- 
ment, that ſomething till more lovely re- 
mains to be diſcloſed ; that the charms of 
her perſon are but a very imperfect abſ- 
tract of thoſe of her mind, the unfolding. 
whereof by degrees leaves him always the 
pleaſure of expecting ſtill ſomething new, - 
to conſtitute that true ſyſtem of happi- 
neſs, which ſuch a variety has alone the 
22 of ſupporting; and ſurely common 
nſe ſuggeſts that this is not to be effected 
by the precipitate expoſure of too much 
at once, which is ſtill further confirmed 
by the authority of the wiſe and learned. 
Naked in nothing ſhould a, woman be, 

But veil her very wit with modeſty, 

If this be the cafe then even with the 
lovely and the young, how inexcuſably 
abſurd muſt be the conduct of thoſe gay 
matrons, thoſe ſprightly antiques, who, 
without the leaſt pretenfion to beauty, wit 
or youth, perſiſt in diſplaying ſuch im- 
moderate portions of factitious ſkin _ 

air, 
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hair, as if they ſuppoſed: that the men 
were now grown either extremely ſhort- 
ſighted, or were only to be captivated by 
being diſguſted. 

The fathion that has for ſome time pre- 
vailed of appearing naked in public, was, 
without all doubt, originally nothing 


more than a hoſtile conſpiracy of the 


beauties againſt us venerable antiques, in 
order to expoſe us to all the virulence of | 
ridicule, and at the ſame time to have our 
feeble conftitutions inhumanly attacked 

the inclemency of the weather; but 
if we underſtood our true intereſt, we have 
in our power an effectual method to coun- 
termine all ſuch flimſy projects, by con- 
vine ing theſe malicious beauties, often to 
their eoſt, that time robs us of no one ex- 
ternal charm, without leaving us in poſ- 
ſeſſion, if it be not our own fault, of ma- 
ny others that are much more material; 
yet theſe we ſeem totally to diſregard, 
and to feel in age an unnatural pleaſure 


in becoming proſelytes to every folly and 


impertinence that faſhion ſceins to have 


appropriated to youth alone. 


A woman may be exquiſitely handſome 
inthe bloom of youth, and from her great 


- Inexperience may poſſibly be indulg'd for 


2 while in the commiſſion of certain foi- 
bles that are almoſt inſeperable from the 
diſplay 
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diſplay of beauty, which however that 
very beauty does in ſome meaſure apolo- 
giſe for; but ſhe may nevertheleſs be 
ſhockingly the reverſe of this at fifty-five, 
and yet unfortunately retain the uſe offome 
faculties in full perfection ; particularly, 
ſuch ſtrength of TING imagination, 
as may ſtill fondlyurge her to expect acon- 
tinuance of that tribute which with juſtice 
can alone be paid to beauty in its meri- 
dian; for this purpoſe ſhe cruelly fatigues 
both herſelf and her horſes almoſt to death 
and laviſhly exhibits her mellow charms 
in every public and private aſſembly, 
where ſhe can gain admittance, in order 
to convince the world of what they too 
well knew before, that ſhe, who had been 
once a celebrated beauty, continues ſilk 
to be a fool. % Hs! ; is 
I cannot help thinking that an inordi- 

nate love of pleaſure muſt be one of the 
chief motives to this ridiculous practice of 
old womens affecting to appear ſo much 
younger than they really are; it gives 
them, as they imagine, a very extenſive 
latitude for playing the fool according to 
faſhion, and that, much longer than they 
could otherwiſe with decency at- 
tempt to do: beſides the dreadful appre- 


henſion of being totally neglected, and in 
5 | a man- 
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2 manner rudely thruſt out of the world, 
which they have long accuſtomed them- 
ſelves to look upon as the certain conſe- 
quence of growing old, deters them whol- 
ly from attempting ſuch a propriety of 
conduct as would be much more ſuitable 
to their time of life : but ſurely if the 
ſhort ſeaſon of our youth has been em- 
ployed even in the rudiments of virtue, 
and the improvement of our minds, ſo far 
from being juſtly either the cauſe of ter- 
ror or ſhame, old age will then be our 
glory and our - happineſs; the longer 
we live, the more valuable we ſhall be- 
come, and ſtil} more truly eſteemed by 
all the wiſe and good; and as to the opi- 
nion of others, I think, with doctor 
Their praiſe defames, as if a fool ſhould mean 

- By ſpitting on your face to make it clean; 
and conſequently their keeneſt cenſure 
muſt be high applaufe ; for a life well 
ſpent affords an exquiſite pleaſure in the 
reflection on what is paſt, takes away all 
terrible apprehenſions of futurity, and 
what is ſtill more, gives us a moſt agree- 
able temper of mind to enjoy the preſent. 
I honeſtly acknowlege that, from cer- 
tain prejudices which I.had for ſome time 
given way to, it was with no ſmall difft- 
culty I prevailed upon myſelf to confeſs 


my 
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my own age; but now that I have got this 
critical point happily over, I have reſolu- - 
tion enough to requeſt of all my real 
friends, that they will be ſo obliging as to 
acquaint me inſtantly, if they diſcover - 
any-thing in my conduct that may be in- 
conſiſtent with the liberty I here take in 
cenſuring that of other people, being 
nee ſenſible that even the beſt ad- 
vice is but too apt to loſe all its weight 
when not uniformly ſupported by ex- 
ample; and I aſſure my fair readers, with 
great humility, that I thall always be rea- 
dy to kiſs the rod, whenever impartiality 
can convict me of a crime ſo baſe as that 
of endeavouring to make the cauſe of vir- 
tue and beauty only a pretence for the 
gratification of my own ſpleen, envy, and 
ill- nature. | 

I earneſtly with to ſee beauty as uni- 
verſally the object of true eſteem, as it is 
now {1dom more than barely that of 
tranſitory paſſion; and ſuch es ma 
all its poſſeſſors very eaſily render it by the 
friendly aſſiſtance of virtue, with this pe- 
culiar encouragement, that happineſs is 
always made the certain rung, of their 


ſucceſs; and although I have at preſent 
ſcarce any vanity left that can be piqu'd . 
by the diſappointment, I have nevertheleſs 
pleaſure in ſuppoſing, that even my feeble 
* anim- 


. 
0 


n 
animadverſions on the ſeveral impro- 
prieties in female conduct might e 
produce a deſirable effect on ſome fair ma- 
trons at leaſt, if they did not precipitately 


conclude that it was now too late to change 


their manner of life; from this abſurd ap- 


- .prehenſion, that as the world has been al- 
ready fo long in poſſeſſion of the laugh, 


any attempt to remove, might but in- 
creaſe it ſtill the more; but then the 

ſhould conſider that ſuch an inference is 
not leſs an affront to their underſtanding, 
than it is to their virtue; an underſtanding 
well improved ſhews beauty always to the 
moſt 3, = Whos yet this can never be, 
where virtue has not the principal ſhare in 
that improvement; and I believe it is 
pretty apparent that the ſucceſs of beauty 
without this, in regard to either of the 


important articles of happineſs or con- 


queſt, is generally too inconſiderable to 
deſerve, as yet, the credit of being efteem- 
ed an indiſputable precedent. 
. I would recommend to my fair coun- 
eee and particularly to the claſs 
youthful matrons, and ever-greens, an 
ingenious ſcheme of employment, which 
I once knew very faccefofully practiſed by 


an old batchelour, who was formerly a 
man of pleaſure, and whoſe mind had 
been as little improved in his youth, as 

that 


Fd 
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that of moſt of our modern fine ladies; as 
he grew old, he found himſelf by degrees 
ſtrangely neglected, except by the ſordid 
tribe, whoſe ſervile aſſiduities are always 
to be purchaſed by views of ſelf-intereſt, 
whom however he had cunning enough, 
for ſome time, equally to encourage and 
diſappoint; but he grew tired even of this, 
and felt himſelf at laſt incapable of reliſh- 
ing any of the pleaſures of his youth; he 
was maſter of no one virtue or uſeful ac- 
compliſhment that might help to elude, or 
- ſoften the approaching infirmities of old 
age, nor from books could he ever derive 
the leaſt amuſement; yet he had ſtill ſpi- 
rit enough not to play the fool longer, 
merely becauſe it was the faſhion for peo- 
ple at his time of life commonly to do fo, 
expecially when no other pleaſure accru'd 
to him from thence, and he had juſt ſenſe 
enough to know, that in order to avoid 
contempt, he muſt become inviſible; he 
accordingly baniſhed himſelf into a ſo- 
litary part of the country, where an old 
acquaintance (for friends he could have 
none) accidentally found him one day ve- 
ry buſily employed in feeding a number 
of little chickens; and aſking him the rea- 
ſon why he choſe to ſpend the remain- 
der of is days in that deſpicable manner, 
was pertinently anſwered, that the _ 
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kens knew not that he was now grown old; 
that however inglorious ſuch an occupa- 
tion may appear, it was at leaſt innocent, 
and as he acknowleged himſelf to be at 
_ preſent utterly unfit for any-thing of 

greater importance, he ſtill thought this 

referable to a perſeverance in the ways 
of vice and folly. | 
I doubt not but my fair readers will 
make the proper application' here; and 
my tron 3 for them is ſo great, that I the 
more ſtrenuouſly recommend ſeaſonable 
retirement, even as an artifice, if they 
chuſe not to embrace it as a means to vir- 
tue; beſides, by leſſening in this manner 
the exorbitant price of poultry, they may 
poſſibly become of ſome ule to the pub- 
lic, and in their old age attone thereby in 
ſome meaſure for a life, whoſe youth at 
beſt had perhaps been only ſpent in idle- 
neſs and vanity. 
Hut after ſo long a digreſſion, I think, 
'tis now high time that I thould return to 
my own ſtory : my readers will pleaſe to 
remember that Polydore was by Belinda's 
will appointed my guardian; the care of 
my fortune was, it may be eaſily ĩimagin d, 
no diſagreeable truſt to him, and as to 
that of my education, it is very plain, he 
gave himſelf no ſort of trouble about it, 
or he would not have ſuffered me to con- 
| tinue 
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tinue ſo long with lady Meanwell, whoſe 
true character he perfectly well under- 
ſtood: the ſtronger the propenſity to ex- 
travagance, which I was likely to contract 
from her ladyſhip's example, the leſs like- 
ly, he ſupoſed, could be the proſpect of 
my looking into my own affairs, provided 
that he ſupplied me, as indeed he con- 
ſtantly did, with ample means for the gra- 
tification of that extravagance; and the 
apprehenſion of my falling into the hands 
of people who might poſſibly ſuggeſt to 
me ſuch a prudent inſpection of my 
fortune, did moſt probably accelerate that 
obliging on which he gave me to 
his houſe, in order ſtill more effectually 
to prevent it; but this I never once ima- 
gined at the time, for his whole beha- 
viour ſeemed not only diſintereſted, but 
| ſpoke all the tenderneſs. of a moſt affec- 
tionate parent; whenever I made an ap- 
plication to him for money, he always 
gave me double, if not treble the ſum I 
aſked, and ſeemed to enjoy a particular 
ſatisfaction in letting me know that he 
thought it highly proper, I ſhould, on all 
occaſions, make an appearance ſuitable to 
the fortune I was miſtreſs of. . 

This behaviour could not fail to gain 

upon a young mind, regardleſs, as mine 
then was, of every thing but the indul- 
gence of my vanity; it ſoon conciliated 
5 Wok. 1. F. my 
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my duty and affection for him in fo 
powerful a degree that, of all the human 
ſpecies I looked upon him as the beſt, 
and thought myſelf peculiarly happy in 
having ſuch. a friend; but a little time 
convinced me that I was fatally deceived; 
he was in ſhort a moſt complicated cha- 
racter ; in his perſon he ſtill looked well, 
but had been handſome, yet never 
ſeemed to — leaſt vanity on that 
account; in his temper he was good- na- 
tured, compaſſionate, chearful, and ex- 
tremely well-bred, yet without the leaſt 
tincture of pride: I have been told by 
thoſe who were judges; that h@had natu- 
rally an exceeding good underſtanding, 
which was ſtill improved by every advan- 
tage a liberal education could beſtow; 
but of this, IJ preſume, he ſcarcely ever 
made any uſe, as he ſuffered both fouls 
and knaves to rob him of his time and mo- 
ney: he had, as if for- their accommoda- 
tion chiefly, a very fine houſe in town, 
fitted up, and furniuhed in the. moſt ele- 
gant taſte, and in a pleaſant part of the 
country, within a ſhort day's jour cy of 
London, he had likewiſe a charming villa, 
with a park and large gardens laid out in 
the moſt- beautiful manner ; he kept a 
very ſplendid equipage, and ſcemed to 
derive no finall pleaſure from the incum- 
brance of a prodigious number of ſer- 
vants and horſes, Ho 
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Two gentlemen, of family and fortune, 
who were, both of them, nearly related to 
Tradewell, began to conceive. ſome ſu- 
ſpicions, and to grow. much diſſatisfied at 
Polydore's conduct in regard to me; as 
to the juſt foundation of theſe ſuſpicions, - 
I was at that time intirely ignorant, but 
they openly avowed their intentions to 
reſcue, if poſſible, the young Cornelia 
from impending ruin; and, to that pur- 
. poſe, deſigned making an application to 
the court of chancery, that I might be 
taken out of the hands of Polydore, that 
my fortune might be depoſited in the 
court, and the iſſues and profits thereof 
fairly accounted for ſince the death of my 
mother; but as a relationofthe conſequen- 
ces which enſued on that occaſion might 
run this chapter into too great a length, 
] ſhall therefore defer it till the next. 


_— 
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Polydore's complicated character continued, 
and partly explained ; with a remark upon 
the generality of guardians ; the extraor- 
dinary character of Sipiana er. in 
the moſt candid manner, and alſothat of her 
father. Portia introduc d, but not continu d. 
EFORE the friendly deſign of my 
two relations, as mentioned in the laſt 
chapter, could be carried into execution, 
ve SA: Polydore 
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Polydore was informed of the affair, and 
by a proper, or rather indeed, an artful 
management, he very ſeaſonably defeated 
the whole purpoſe thereof, and wrought 
ſo effeftually on my tender imagination, 
as to make me apprehend that a removal 
of my perſon and affairs from his houſe 
and protection, would now be the greateſt 
misfortune that could poſſibly befal me: 
the well-known character of the two gen- 
tlemen above-mentioned did but too ſuc- 
ceſsfully aſſiſt the operation of his ſcheme, 
for they were both reputed to be-profeſs'd 
libertines; the dangerous conſequence 
whereof, in regard to me, he repreſented 
in ſo pathetic a manner as ſoon filled me 
with the utmoſt terror, and fully convin- 
ced me, as I then imagined, of the ſince- 
rity of his friendſhip towards me. 

To confirm the matter ſtill ſtronger, 
one of theſe gentlemen happened to be in 
the army, a circumſtance which at that 
- time greatly added to Wy fears ; for, from 

my earlieſt youth, I had conceived a moſt 
unaccountable dread of the people of that 
profeſſion, which, inſtead of being re- 
moved, ſtrengthened by degrees, a8 J 
grew up, into an almoſt ipſuperable an- 
tipathy ; nor can I ſay, even at preſent, 
(Hough hope and believe there may be 
many worthy men among them) that this 
T4465 5 OODLE 8 + * prejudice, 
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prejudice, if ſuch it is, in regard to the 
generality of them, is thoroughly- eradi- 
cated as yet. | 
But be that as it will, Polydore con- 
ducted the whole affair with ſo much ad- 
dreſs, that I then thought myſelf extreme- 
ly happy in his permiſſion to chuſe him 
as my guardian, being juſt now arrived 
at an age that rendered ſuch an act of 
choice in me quite legal; which ſo ex- 
tremely diſobliged two worthy rela- 
tions, that they would never afterwards 
be reconciled to me, nor make any allow- 
ance for the great inexperience of my 
youth, which Polydore's artifice had thus 
eaſily circumyented; notwithſtanding that 
I made every conceſſion in my power, to 
attone for an indiſcretion, which I was not 
conſcious of, as ſuch, at the time of com- 
mitting it, | Re een 
Hcwever, in leſs than three years, my 
eyes were fully opened, and I beheld the 
whole merit of theſe gentlemens kind en- 
deavours to ſerve me in its true light; I 
was ſoon convinced that their intentions 
were ſtrictly honourable and diſintereſt- 
ed; but alas! the critical opportunity 
was now fatally loſt, and though, in con- 
ſequence of what they then called my 
contumacy, they peremptorily refuſed to 
be concerned farther in my affairs, I ne- 
Fi4 | ver- 
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vertheleſs think my ſelf obliged, as a debt 
juſtly due to their benevolence, to make 
ſome acknowlegement here, even for the 
kindneſs of attempting ſo much as they 
did to ſerve me. 

But before I proceed to the immediate 
cauſe of thoſe misfortunes which Polydore 
brought upon me, it may not perhaps be 
thought impertinent. on this occaſion to 
give my fair readers, by way of caution, 
as well as detail, a few anecdotes concern- 
ing him, which may help to repreſent ſo 
mixed a character in the propereſt light; 
and, at the ſame time, to warn them, in 
ſome meaſure, by the hapleſs inexperi- 
ence and indiſcretion of my example, a- 
gainſt the too common artifices of guar- 
dians; againſt their repoſing too implicit 
a confidence- in ſuch of them as are ca- 
pable of being ſeduced either by the pow- 
ers of avarice or extravagance, baſely to 
defraud their wards, under the moſt plau- 
ſible appearances of friendſhip and affec- 
tion; and to ſacrifice every other conſi- 
deration, how ſacred ſoever it may be, to 
the unjuſt gratification of their own inte- 
reſted views: I affirm not, however, that 
all guardians are abſolutely of this com- 
-plexion, but I affirm poſitively, that in 
the bulk of mankind there are very few 
who are not ftrongly tinctured with one 

or 
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or other of theſe paſſions; and, whenever 
a young lady of conſiderable fortune hap- 
pens to fall into the talons of ſuch a har- 
py, tis more than a thouſand to one that 
ſhe eſcapes not uninjured; ſuch, at leaſt, 
was the deplorable caſe with me, and that 
from a man whoſe integrity had been 
loudly celebrated ; the iniquity of whoſe 
intentions towards me, I no more ſuſpect- 
ed than my own; tis therefore that F 
ſpeak with greater freedom; experience 
gives ſtill an additional weight to that au- 
thority and confidence with which truth 
ſhould always be delivered, and if my aſ- 
ſertions here ſhall on that account happen 
to give offence, as ſuch offence can fall 
but on the guilty, I ſhall ever glory in a- 
ny wound of that kind that I can give, 
and think it much too ſmall a part of the 
puniſhment which ſo heinous a crime de- 
terves. 

To come then to Polydore, my up- 
right guardian and affectionate father-in- 
law; one of his modes of artifice, in re- 
gard to me, was to talk to me frequently 
about Belinda; and ſeem to take a parti- 
cular pleaſure in running over all her ſe- 
veral charms; in pointing out, as if form 
imitation, every article of real merit hic 
ſhe had been poſſeſſed of; and, as if the 
moſt endearing parental tenderneſs for me 

F 4 had: 
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had prompted. him to it, he would like- 
wile often repreſent with the utmoſt can- 
dour all her failings and imperfections, 
that I gent ſtrictly endeavour to avoid 
them; and particularly warn'd me againſt 
vanity, that fatal rock on which her health 
and life had untimely ſuffer d ſhipwreck ; 
now if this was artifice (and ſuch the 
ſequel of his conduct indiſputably proved 
it to be) it had at leaſt ſo, genuine an ap- 
pearance of ſincerity and affection, and 
was, at the ſame time, ſo ſtrongly ſup- 
ported by reaſon, that it muſt have de- 
ceived a wiſer woman than any I have ever 
yet had the happineſs of knowing. 

But his favourite theme on theſe occa- 
fions was the much admired. Portia, the 
ſiſter of Tradewell,, who was at this time 
a widow, ,andahad reſided for ſome years 
among her relations in France, though 
ſhe had been married to an Englith gen- 
tleman, and lived here during his life; 
Polydore, I ſay, would often repreſent 
Portia to me, as the moſt accompliſhed of 
her ſex, as the moſt perfect pattern of true 
beauty he had ever known; 

Portia, the glory of the human race, 

Portia, more lovely by her mind than face: 
he had been acquainted with her almoſt 
from the infancy of both of them, and had 
not Portia's penetration early ä 

ome- 
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ſomething in his principles, how ſpeci- 
ouſly ſoever varniſhed over, that was in- 
compatible with that rectitude which was 
the foundation of all her actions, and like - 
wiſe inconſiſtent with her ſentiments 1 in re- 
gard to conjugal happineſs, tis not at all 
improbable but they would have been 
man and wife, tho' it will appear, when, 
| come to relate the par N N 
1 ; that ſhe was full as 1 —— — — | 
the choice ſhe made: Polydore how- 
8 would often dwell with no leſs plea- 
ſure than confidence upon all her — 
virtues, in the different ſtations of life thro? 
which ſhe had paſſed ; he admired her fi- 
lial piety, her conjugal affection, and her 
maternal tenderneſs, all which he uſually 
celebrated with the higheſt applauſe ; and 
moſt fervently recommended to me, in 
caſe I ſhould ever be ſo happy as to ſee 
her, that I would carefully endeavour to 
tranſplant, if poſſible, ſome of her great 
and many virtues into my own breaſt, 
and would then always conclude with a 
deep ſigh, and the owing words, 


No more ſuch generous ſentiments we trace, 


In the gay moderns of the female race. 


Indeed it muſt be allowed that his $0 
ſent lady was of a very different c 
mind, for with re : to character e 


* 


„ 
was ſcarcely to be defined ; fo true is that 


obſervation of my favourite poet, 
Moft women have no charaQters at all : 


haps there never was a weaker head 
joined to a better heart; ſhe had a moſt 
unabated paſſion for religion, and would, 
on no account, omit any of its external 
ceremonies ; as ſhe was naturally of a 
ſtoical diſpoſition, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, ſhe thought 'the whole duty of a 
woman confifted merely in a certain de- 
gree of rigid apathy, and in being con- 
ſtantly immur'd in her cloſet, except 
when ſhe happened to be ſummoned 
forth from thence by the tolling of the 
bell, to participate in the public devo- 
tions of the church ; and yet, though ſhe 
was daily converſant with St. Paul, I very 


much doubt whether ſhe was able to give 


a better reaſon for her faith, than its be- 
ing that of her anceſtors ; but compaſſion 
obliges me to ſay no more : let the purity 
of her intentions attone, as I make no 
doubt but it has, for all her failings, for 
vices ſhe had none. 

This lady, whom I ſhall call Sipiana, 
ſucceeded my mother as the legal partner 
for life of the gay the magnificent Poly- 
.dore ; ſhe was the daughter of an antient 
vegetable in one of the neighbouring 
counties, whoſe character, I think, I ought 

| to 
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to give my readers a ſmall ſketch of, as: 
it may, in ſome meaſure, help to account 
for that of his daughter, and at the ſame. 
time more fully illuſtrate the conduct of 
Polydore; Sipiana's father then, was 2 
plain hoſpitable country-gentleman, with 
2 eſtate, an honeſt heart, and an 
empty head; he had conſtantly, from the 
time of his being of age, repreſented his 
borough in parliament, but was never 
known, in the courſe of a very long term 
of years, to have attempted. making one 
ſpeech in the houſe ; which yet, if the 
intrinſic merit of many florid ſpeeches 
that were made there during that period, 
could now be impartially eſtimated, would 
certainly appear as a very high point of 
wiſdom; but he was nevertheleſs thought 
a uſeful man on ſome oecaſions, and was 
therefore eaſily perſuaded to believe that 
he was no fool : he reſembled Sir Roger 
de Coverly in ſo many inftances, that I 
have often been induced to think, he muſt 
have ſat for the amiable picture which 
Mr. Addiſon has left us of that worthy 
old knight. 21143 419 3684.1 
His daughter Sipiana, when ſhe inter- 
married with Polydore, was the widow of 
a gentleman of confiderable fortune, by 
whom ſhe had one daughter, whoſe name 
was Aſpatia, and 725 education, 5 
| | 3 
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her mother's ſecond marriage, was com- 
mitted to the-care of her father's family, 
which proved a moſt fortunate incident 
for this young lady; of whom, however 
I muft defer ſaying any-thing more for 
the preſent, and return to Sipiana, whoſe 
| 2 gave her, as ſhe was a favourite 
hter, a large fortune even on her ſe- 
ny marriage; but indeed he might well 
afford to do 0, for he gave her Hathi ing 
elſe but fortune; wiſely Judging, I fup- 
poſe, that as money was then ſcarce, a 
large ſum would be much more accept- 
able to the generality of huſbands, than if - 
he had beſtowed any part of it upon her 
edueation; at leaſt this is the only pro- 
bable means by which we can aecount/for 
the range neglect thereof that was ſo no- 
toriouſly apparent throughout her whole 
life: but however that was, Sipiana's great 
ons, Fam very certain, were the ſole 
adueement to Polydore to marry her, for 
never were two people more diametrically 
ſite to each other in temper, manner, 
prineiple, and underſtanding, than theſe; 
though this did not however appear to be 
tke cuſe to all their acquaintance, for the 
duties of her cloſet engtoſſed fo much of 
her time, that the hadſearce any leſt to 
throw away upon her huſband” and his 
riends, and conſequently many of her 
particular; 
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particular failings and oddities were, on 
that account, the leſs expoſed ; but had 
his affection for ee been greater, 
his politeneſs, in not reminding her that 
he had an undoubted right to a fhare in 
her ſociety, even with heaven itfelf, would 
certainly have been leſs; and yet whether 
that would have enhanced her happineſs 
is a matter of much doubt. 
But Polydore, though he actually ſue- 
ceeded in the enjoyment of his wiſhes by 
this marriage, yet began by degrees, as 
he wanted not underftanding, to | 
ceive the weakneſs and futility of the plan 
he had proceeded on, and alſo its infuf- 
ficiency to conftitute that fyſtem of ra- 
tional happineſs, which he had' thereby 
vainly imagined himfelf ſecure of: he 
had paſſed his time with Belinda in a ve- 
ry different manner, whoſe perſon tem- 
per, and wit, were all extremely agreeable 
and entertaining; it was therefore that 
he now found himſelf the more cruelly 
diſappointed : and tho' he wanted not pe- 
netration to have in ſome meaſure fore- 
ſeen this conſequence, yet I am inclined 


to believe, the truth was, that delicacy. 
and deliberation upon the means of fork 
a ſyſtem of rational happineſs here might 
have proved dangerous, for the preſent ſi- 
tuation of his affairs called loudly for an- 
1INUNC+- 
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immediate ſupply of fortune, and as mar- 
riage ſeemed to him to be the moſt feaſible 
ſcheme for facilitating that end, prudence 
according to that maxim — 
faaretied that neither the complexion, 
nor diſpoſition of the lady were to be car- 
ried into the account; ſo induſtriouſly 
ingenious are mankind ſometimes to de- 
ceive themſelves in the moſt important 
circumſtance of life, the purſuit of true 
happineſs: and indeed Polydore was here 
moſt wretchedly deceived, for the impoſ- 
ſibility of having now an agreeable com- 
panion at home, droye him in a manner 
away from his own houſe, and led him by 
degrees into confirmed habits of intem- 
perance and extravagance, though he was 
far from being an epicure, and always de- 
teſted the character of a ſot. 


* d 
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ca of Spins and fahren more „ 
ticularly luftrated; the diſagreeable life 
the authoreſs led in this family ; her man- 
ner of employing her time there, and her 
prudence in ſubmitting to ſuch a life, when 
it was palpably in violence to ber inclina- 
tion; compariſon of the extremesthrough 
which ſhe paſſed in going from lady Mean- 
woll to reſtde with Hpiana; range re- 
' verſe-of her fortune upon the death of Fo- 
lydore ; the unexpected ſituation in which 
His affairs were found, and the effect this 
bad upon the authoreſs, with ber reflections 
on that occaſion, and particulariy on the 
infamous practice of running in debt 22 


the power of payment. 


N the extraordinary famil ly then, men- 
tioned in my wal was I doomed to 
ſpend a few years more of my life; the 

maſter and . miſtreſs whereof, tis true, 
were ſolemnly united, according to the 
letter of the marriage-law, but were ne- 
vertheleſs very far from being fo, accord- 
ing to the intention and true ſpirit of that 
inſtitution; for, on the part of Polydore, 

neither ſentiment, nor inclination, nor » 

any other defireablc . | 

oever, 
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ſoever, that might lead to an expe 


pectation 

of conjugal felicity (if I except the con- 

venience of Sipiana's fortune) had the 
leaſt ſhaxe in the choice, he here made; 
nor indeed on hers, if I barely except that 
of living in the honourable eſtimation 
which is generally apt to be conceived of 
the marriage - ſtate; for the characteriſtic 
by which ſha was chiefly tobe diſtinguiſh- 


ed in all the common.occurrences of 


life, 


was that. of: infipidity and extreme indif- 
ſerence; tho' in the buſineſs of religion, 
as I hinted beſore, ſhe ſeemed to poſſeſs 


all che active ſpirit of enthuſiaſm. _ 


r 
eceffarily hang very heavily on my 
hands; to Sipiana, as to the wife of m 

guardian, who ſhould have been likewiſe 
my director, and example in many ma- 


terial points, I certainly owed, and 


paid 


her à very high degree of deference we 
to the 
impulſe of inolination, I reſtrained, not 
y diſpoſition, 
to a life of 
leaſure which I had contracted at lady 
nwell's, and ſedulouſly endeavoured 
to accommodate! myſelf, as much as poſ- 
ſible to all the particularities of her hu- 


reſpect; inſomueh chat, contrary 


only the natural vivacity of 
but alſo that reſtleſs prope 


mour; but the reluctanee I almoſt con- 
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difficult and diſagreeable, rendered me 
extremely miſerable, yet in a manner 
wholly without an option to relieve my- 
ſelf, except I reſolved to come to an open 
rupture with Polydere, which would have 
been effected at this time with a very ill 
grace, as I had ſo lately choſen him for 
my guardian. Lp; * 
My chief reſource therefore, under the 
inconvenience of my preſent condi- 
tion, after the moſt mature deliberation I 
was Capable of, was in a total acquieſcence 
and ſubmiſſion to the will of thoſe, to 
whom decency, as well as the law, had 
now given ſome power over me; I was 
enabled to bear this inconvenience with 
the greater alacrity by the conſolation I 
received from my own hopes, that, in 
caſe no fortunate event ſhould happen to 
do it ſooner, my being at full age would 
indiſputably deliver me from thence ; and 
in order to fill up many of thoſe vacuities 
that were extremely irkſome to me, I de- 
voted as much of my time as I poſſibly 
could to reading; which might indeed 
have proved not leſs an advantage than it 
was an amuſement to me, if ſome friend- 
ly hand had happily pointed out what 
might have contributed moſt to my im- 
provement ; but this, alas! was fo effen- 
tially wanting, that I could do little . 
. an 
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than merely murder time; for I haſtily 
ran over whole volumes, without being 
able to form the leaſt judgment of what 
I had read, and almoſt without adding 
one new idea or ſentiment to the little 
ſtock I was before poſſeſſed of; but I ne- 
vertheleſs purſued this journey ſtill, as it 
afforded me ſome entertainment, or, at 
leaſt, ſome ſmall intervals of relaxation, 
from dwelling too intenſely on what I con- 
ceived to be the wretchedneſs of my pre- 
ſent lot, compared with the felicity J had 
formerly taſted at lady Meanwell's. 
In this random courſe I have many 
times fancied myſelf in the ſituation of 
ſome bewildered traveller in an unknown 
region; where, though the climate and 
. proſpects all around me were extremely 
pleaſant and agreeable, I could not how- 
ever proceed on my way with any cer- 
tainty or ſatisfaction to myſelf, but was 
often obliged to ſuffer the greateſt incon- 
veniences from my not being able to 
comprehend either the language, or the 
kind and hoſpitable intentions of the ſe- 
veral inhabitants towards me; I had Po- 
lydore's library ſo intirely to myſelf. that 
it ſeemed to be ſolely appropriated to my 
uſe, for he now ſeldom or never came in- 
to it; it was eſteemed to be a very fine 
one, and filled with the beſt authors in 
a | : every 
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y known language; indeed I after- 
wards experienced that it was a very va- 
luable one; but for want of the friendly 
aſſiſtance before mentioned, I have often 
thought ſince, that I might have been ve- 
ry juſtly compared, in my reading at that 
time, to the cock on the dunghil, who, as 
the fable informs us, preferred a barley- 
corn to a rich jewel; for I often fooliſhly 

referred ſome trifling romance to the ſo- 
id improvement that was to have been 
derived froin the reading of morality and 
hiſtory : tis true indeed, I might reaſon- 
ably have expected ſuch aſſiſtance in this 
way from my guardian as I required, e- 
ſpecially as I was ſenſible that he wanted 
neither the will, nor the power, to com- 
municate knowlege, but his domeſtic at- 
fairs ſince his laſt mgrriage had been con- 
ducted in ſuch a manner as rendered him 
not leſs a ſtranger to his own home, than 
it did me to that ſalutary inſtruction I 
might otherwiſe have received from him. 
I therefore preſume not at preſent to 
claim the leaſt degree of merit from my 
application to ſtudy, or indeed from my 
particular attachment to a retired life at 
that time; if there was any virtue in it, 
it was certainly the virtue of neceſſity not 
choice; for my inclination very ſtrongly 
ſollicited me to paſs my time in a more 
agree- 
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le way; and I have often fince* 
kh all the gratitude juſtly due to my 

genius on that account, congratu- 
lated myſelf for ſubmitting at any rate to 
thoſe reſtraints, which prudence, in ſuch 
a precarious fituation as: mine then was, 
muſt always dictate; though it muſt be 
confeſſed, they are but ſeldom attended to 
by the giddy and the young. 
So ſudden a tranſition from one ex- 
treme to another, as I at that time expe- 
rienced, was, I believe what few youn 
people of m reputed fortune, though ad- 
vanced perhaps to a greater maturity of 
age and underſtanding than myſelf, could 
however have borne with a becoming mo- 
deration: I was, by lady Meanwell, as I 
have already ſhewn, early initiated 
into many of the faſhionable vanities and 
— of gay life, under the ſpecious = 
on of its being the propereſtſyſtem 
of line for a young lady of fortune; 
and I was Juſt ſnatched time enough from 
the pernicious errors of this admired 
ſyſtem, only to be plunged into thoſe of 


a direct contrary extreme; I conſequent- 


ly required much more fortitude, and a 

greater — ane, of judgment, to conduct 
myſelf in ſuch critical eircumſtances than 
[ — miſtreſs of; but providence was 
graciouſly pleaſed to ſupport me through 


this 
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this ſcene, and likewiſe through tryals of 
a much more ſevere and difficult kind. 
For the period was now drawing near, 
which was to ſhew me things in a light 
wherein I had never yet beheld them: 
Polydore,. in the meridian of life, was 
ſeized with a violent fever, which, in a 
few days, carried him to his ſilent tomb; 
what I felt on this occaſion is not to be 
deſcribed, for my aftefion for him was 
that of a child to the beſt parent; I had, 
at leaſt, never known any other, and his 
behaviour to me, as far as I was then ca- 
pable of judging, very fully juſtified all 
my aficlion for bis dab. 
But alas! my woes were but juſt be- 
gun; I had more to ſuffer than I was a- 
ware of, or could have ſuſpected: the ſo- 
lemnity of his funeral was ſcarcely over, 
when crowds of importunate creditors ap- 
peared, with demands toa very confider- 
able amount, which Sipiana-was an intire 
ftranger to; and as there ſeemed to be no- 
proviſion made for the payment thereof 
in his will, they inſtantly proceeded to 
ſeize, without the leaſt mercy, upon his 
plate and furniture, both in town and 
country, and alſo on his equipages, move- 
ables,” and all his valuable collections of 
pictures, ſtatues, and medals ; in ſhort, 
nothing was to be ſeen in nn for 
ome - 
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ſome time but a ſcene of wild confuſion, 
and the utmoſt diſorder; yet all this was 
not able to ruffle, or diſcompoſe in the 
ſmalleſt degree, the ſtoical temper of Si- 
piana; her jointure, ſhe well knew, was 
too firmly ſecured to be ſubjected to any 
hazard on this occaſion, and the ſtate of 
widowhood, how deplorable ſoever it may 
be thought, ſhe was, from paſt experi- 
ence, fully prepared to encounter; be- 
fides, ſhe had moreover the high conſo- 
lation of knowing, that the largeneſs of 
her income would always be a ſufficient 
temptation to knaves and fools at leaſt, 
to give her an opportunity of changing 

that Nate whenever ſhe pleaſed. 
But the caſe with me was widely diffe- 
rent: I was at once tumbled down from 
the envied ſummit of felicity almoſt to 
the loweſt abyſs of miſery ; from the flat- 
tering circumſtance of ſcarcely ever ſtir- 
ing abroad but in a chariot, or chair, that 
was kept wholly for my uſe, and a num- 
ber of 1dle attendants about me, I had ve- 
ry ſoon the mortification to find myſeif 

liged to ſubmit to the mere convenience 
of a hired vehicle; the bare neceſſaries of 
life, and juſt decent apparel; nor was I 
certain how long even thispittance would 
laſt :-I was not, I confeſs, at all prepared 
for ſuch a viciſſitude, my mind was total- 


ly 


— 
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ly void of all ſupport from itſelf, till ad- 
verſity; in humbling my ſpirit, by de- 
grees reftored me to the proper uſe of my 
reaſon, and fully convinced me, that no- 
thing but experience, that inſtructive miſ- 
treſs of fools, can effectually impreſs both 
on the heart and underſtanding that di- 
vine aphoriſm of the preacher, that all 
our defires are vanity. | 

This was however a work of ſome time 
as well as difficulty; for, by the conduct 
of moſt young people, it would ſeem as 
if the ſeaſon of youth had been allotted for 
no other purpoſe than the indulgence of 
heedleſs gaiety; the nimble ſpirits, it is 
true, mount uſually then above the com- 
mon accidents of life, while, in ſpight of 
the moſt untoward obſtacles, we Rill preſs 
forward, with unabated ardour, to obtain 
the enjoyment of our withes : I never re- 

flect upon this period of my life, without 
the greateſt thankfulneſs to heaven, for 
making the imprudent conduct of Poly- 
dore, his unexpected death, and the feem- 
ingly unhappy conſequences of both theſe 
events to me, the beneficent means of my. 
becoming wiſer, and learning trom thence 
the true uſe of my underſtanding. 

1 had indeed been an eye-witneſs, as I 1 
before mentioned, to ſome ſcenes of ex- 
travagance in lady Meanwell, which, 


young 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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oung as I was, even the ſmall portion'of 


| ant Tat that time poſſeſſed, obliged 


me, in ſome. meaſure, to condemn ; till 
I had been inſtructed by her ladythip's 
aſſeverations to believe that the baronet 
was immenſely rich, and that avarice a- 
lone had ſuggeſted the rigour of thoſe 
meaſures; he had fo cruelly impoſed on 


her, which, I confeſs, very ſuddenly ſup- 


eſſed every tender emotion of pity in 

is favour that I was capable of: I ſaw 
they were extremely unhappy, but I was 
too young, and much too volatile, to en- 
ter deeply into the real merits of the caſe, 
or ſuffer them to make any impreſſion on 
me, to the prejudice. or interruption of 
what I then padged to be my ſupreme 
happineſs ; although I have fince been of 
opinion that thoſe incidents, if they had 


been properly reflected on at the time, 


might have redounded much to the ad- 
vantage of my judgment. 

But the melancholly ſcene of confuſion 
and mortality that now appeared before 


me, joined to a dreadful apprehenſion, 
which was but too juſtly grounded, of 
the loſs of almoſt all my fortune, did, it 


may be eaſily imagined, affect me very 
deeply; yet, I thank heaven, not ſo deep- 
ly as to impair my health, or totally de- 
preſs my ſpirits, which youth and a good 
N con- 
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conſtitution poſſibly prevented: it how- 
ever produced this good effect, that I be- 
gan from hence, for the firſt time in my 
whole life, to learn to think; for hitherto 
an almoſt uninterrupted ſeries of gaiety 
and pleaſure, un- embitterd by any event 
that to me appear'd to be a ſufficient cauſe 
of affliction, had in a manner quite turn'd 
my head, and forced me to hold the fa- 
culty of thinking, that is. of reflecting 
with propriety upon my own conduct, 
and that of other people, as a meanneſs 
too far beneath the character of a woman 
of faſhion for me to condeſcend to. 

Indeed I have ſince had many oppor- 
tunities to remark, that merely through 
the want of this faculty, one of the moſt: . 
difficult parts in the conduct of human 
life, is that of knowing how to become 
wealth and grandeur as we ought to do ; 
and I am firmly perſuaded, from long 
obſervation, that they who can fall with 
dignity, when the neceſſity of their affairs 
require it, bid much the taireft for bear- 
ing the full blaze of proſperity and eleva- 
tion with ſteddineſs, decency and virtue: 
in the circle of my connections with the 
world, which have not been very confin- 
ed, I have had the happinefs of knowing 
but few people, who have had moderation 
and delicacy enough not to aſſume an 

Vor. I. G air 
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air of ſuperiority over their equals, from 
what they judged to_ be the important, 
though in fact no more than the mere 
fortuitous-.circumftance of poſſeſſing ſome 
what a larger portion of riches ; as if it 
had been provided according to the rea- 
fon and nature of things, that the ſupe- 
riority of one man's fortune, how baſely 
ſoever acquired, ſhould always, upon 
compariſon, be confidered as the certain, 
and juft deſtruction of another's merit 
and that it ſhould neceſſarily ſubject him, 
who derived not from thence; either b 
dependence or expectation, the leaſt —4 
vantage whatſoever, to all the contempt 
and haughty ſuperciliouſneſs of wealth, 
as well as to every other caſual inconve- 
nience reſulting from ſuch a ſuppoſed 
inferiority: I have had indeed the hap- 
pineſs of knowing but few, whoſe gene- 
ral behaviour was founded in the true 
ſpirit of aA few' that from a 
_ juſt way of thinking had learned the hap- 
py art of. laying afide the fantaſtical diſ- 
tinctions of birth and fortune, eſpecially 
where the exertion of them could poſſibly 
{ſerve no purpoſe: more material than the 

tification of a little ſhort-lived vanity ; 
a in ſhort, that could receive and en- 
tertain their freinds with that decent 
complaiſance which is always * 

| * | rom 
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from 2 viſiter, or do offices of beneficence 
with the modeſt grace of one that re- 
ceives them. n 
But to return to the ſubject that gave 
riſe to theſe reflections, I mean the ſad 
reduction of my cireumſtances, which 
had been occaftaned by the imprudent 
and iniquitous management of my guar- 
dian; I was taught to believe from my 
earlieſt infancy that I was poſſeſſed of a 
confiderable fortune, to the amount of at 
leaſt fifty thouſand pounds; the manage- 
ment whereof, together with the care of 
me, by my mother's will devolved in- 
ſtantly upon Polydore at her deceaſe; and 
his affectionate behaviour to me, as I have 
already mentioned, when I came to be ca- 
pable of conſidering about my own af - 
fairs, left me io little to fear, in regard to 
his fidelity in the diſcharge of this truſt, 
that about three years before his death, I 
heſitated not to chuſe him for my guar- 
dian, preferably to all others; by which 
means, tis true, I in a manner voluntarily 
put it out of my power tq call him to an 
account, at leatt 'till ſuch time as I ſhould 
arrive at full age, which however his un- 
expected death effectually prevented; ſo. 
that when his affairs came to be examined 
into, it appeared that there was ſcarce a 
tenth part of my 1 left, Ra by 
2 ha 
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had not already ſpent, and hardly aſſets 
ſufficient to pay a tenth part of the other 
debts he had contracted. 8 
A s my fortune conſiſted chiefly of mo- 
ney in the funds, which ſtood in his name, 
he ſold and transferred the ſtock at his 
pleaſure, without my privity, or the leaſt 
check or controul from any of my rela- 
tions, moſt of whom, I believe, ſuſpected 
his integrity as little as myſelf ; thofe two 
gentlemen indeed, whom I before men- 
fioned, it is plain, knew him better than 
we did ; and on that account it was, that 
they purpoſed making a friendly effort to 
relieve me; but reſentment ſoon ſucceed- 
ed this kind intention, and they inſtantly 
deſerted me, when they found that I had 
choſen him for my guardian, notwith- 
ſtanding that my reaſons for ſuch choice 
appeared to me, at that time, to be abun- 
dantly forcible and juſt. 
In ſhort, I was now become almoſt de- 
ſtitute of every other friend but innocence 
and health; and in a very little time ex- 
perienced, that even the ſmalleſt appear- 
ance of misfortune is able to diſſolve the 
ſtrongeſt of thoſe common friendſhips of 
the world, that are generally foynded in 
nothing elſe but ſordid intereſt, caprice, 
or vanity ; I therefore endeavoured, as 
nearly as I poſſibly could, to reduce into 
5 | prac- 
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practice that excellent leſſon which Mr. 
Pope has given us in the following lines; 
Submit in this, or any other ſphere, 
Certain to be as bleſt as thou canſt bear, 


Safe in the hand of one diſpoſing power, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 


I praQtiſed, indeed, this inſtructive leſ- 
ſon at that time, though not ſo much 
from conviction of its excellence, as from 
downright neceſſity ; for I found that the 
expectation of aſſiſtance, or any real con- 
ſolation, from thoſe who call'd themſelves 


my friends, was utterly vain: the enor- 
mous liſt of Polydore's debts, which I ob- 
ſerved to be as yet unſatisfied, aſtoniſhed 


me beyond expreſſion; inſomuch that all 


the veneration and filial affection I had 
hitherto entertained for him, was inſtant- 
ly converted into a mixture of indigna- 
tion and horror; I had always, till this 
inſtant, believed him to be a man of the 
ſtricteſt integrity and honour, and that 
upon the immutable principles of juſtice 
and moral rectitude; I thought that the 
vile complication of knavery and folly, 
which I have fince obſerved to confift in 
affuming credit beyond our abilities to 
anſwer, or, in other words, in running in 
debt without the means of payment; could 
have no thare in the character of a perſon 
of his excellent underſtanding, and many 

G 3 exem- 
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exemplary virtues; but though I felt in- 
deed the woful misfortune of being groſly 
deceived in this my good opinion of him, 
yet this very misfortune, great as it cer- 
tainly was, was however confiderably al- 
leviated, as J had the In conſo- 
lation of knowing at the ſame time that! 
was myſelf wholly free from the real in- 
amy of conſcious evil: I believed his 
foible to have conſiſted chiefly in ſuch a 
taſte for the appearance of elegance and 
magnificence, as knew his fortune could 
well ſupport without any exceedings ; 
but of a crime fo iniquitous, and at the 
fame time fo vile end mean, as that of 
running into debt beyond his fortune, be- 
ing ſo much more infamous than the baſeſt 
arts of a pick pocket or common ſharper, 
1 a never once ſuſpected him. 

How people, who by their birth and 
education would ſeem to claim an indiſ- 
Putable right to the poſt of honour, can 
yet reconcile to themſelves the diſtreſſes 
and miferies which ſuch ſcenes of iniquity 
too often bring upon diſappointed credi- 
tors, let them evince ? If the ſacred obli- 
gations of that religion which they profeſs 
are not of ſufficient weight to deter men 
from the baſeneſs of ſuch a conduct, me- 
thinks at leaſt their boaſted, their darling 
idol honour ought; for there are thoſe, 


I am 
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I am told, who can very heroically ſcoff 
at all the dictates of religion, yet modeſt- 
ly diſplay, or at leaſt pretend to difplay, 
the keeneſt ſenſibility of of honor; men, 
who with all the ſeeming compofure of 
true fortitude, are ready to riſque not on- 
ly the pains and perils of death, but alſo 
thoſe of eternity itſelf, in order to con- 
vince the world that honour conſiſts now, 
not ſo much in a certain juſtneſs of prin- 
ciple, and propriety of action, as in bru- 
tally daring to avow, and ſanctify thoſe 
very violations of it, which they them- 
ſelves have committed : the lye given to 
one of theſe heroes, though it be often no 
more in fact than truth affirmed with 
ſome degree of vehemence, is however it 
ſeems to be expiated by nothing lefs than 
death, or bloodſhed at leaſt ; while he 
that exacts this ſanguinary ſatisfaction is 
perhaps himſelf the moſt infamous of all 
liars, and has put both his liberty and his 
honour into the power of what he calls e 
ſet of paultry creditors, to proclaim this 
to the world; and to guard the reſt of 
mankind from the injuries of ſo baſe a 
deceiyer, by his having thus wantonly 
run into their debt beyend his ability 


n A 
And this, I am ſorry to ſay, had long 

been the ſecret practice of my righteous 
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gaurdian Polydore ; but what renders it 
ſtill more extraordinar is, that he was ſo 
far from being one of thoſe faſhionable 
_ſcoffers at religion, that he regularly, and 
conſtantly attended on the ſervice of the 
church, and ſeemed from conviction to 
enter into the reaſonableneſs and impor- 
tance of all its duties; ſo that charity 
would almoft incline, me to ſuppoſe that 
his deviations from the rectitude, which 
that religion inculcates, proceeded rather 
from a habit of inconſiderateneſs, than 
from any ſettled, or conſcious malignity 
of heart. 

And indeed the unaccountable infatua- 
tion of that vice, into. which, by the 
flexibleneſs of his own . temper, he was 
too _unguardedly , betrayed, abundantly 
confirms this opinion; 'twas the unhappy 
vice of gaming that I mean; and this, in 
truth it was, that fatally brought on all 
thoſe evils which I have mentioned above, 
both upon himſelf and me, as likewiſe on 
apy Others. 

He was a gentleman of the weſt of 
England, of an eaſy fortune, but bred to 
no buſineſs; which for a man of his ac- 
tive and lively imagination was indeed a 
moſt 7 Mey Fr misfortune : he had, 
after the death of Belinda, merely at firſt, 
by way of amuſement only, frequented 

thoſe. 
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thoſe places, where the beſt company, 
under a pretence, of excluding inferiors, 
generally aff embled, in order to ruin 
cach other in a well-bred manner; ſo 
that what was, at firſt, as I obſerve 
merely amuſement, became by degrees {c 
intirely a buſineſs, that in this pernicious 
diverſion, if any thing fo deſtructive can 
with propriety be called diverſion, he at 
laſt conſum'd whole nights, wherein he at 
one and the ſame time-1mpair'd his health, 
and totally ruined his fortune; in ſhort, 
it was the indulgence of this one vice that 
rendered him the complete villain I haye 
deſcribed him; for this alone excepted, 
no. man was better able to acquit him- 
ſelf with grace and true dignity in the 


diſcharge of all the ſeveral offices of life 


than himſelf: and moſt undoubtedly he 
muſt have been poſſeſſed of ſome. great 
talents, as the ingenious Mr. Addiſon, to 


my knowlege, had in a particular manner 


honoured him with his friendſhip. , 

How amazingly ſtrong, then muſt this 
infatuation appear, that could thus force 
him to bury every uſeful quality; but 
whenever this ſubje& occurs to my re- 
membranee, I cannot help confidering it 
as an important leſſon of humility to all 
thoſe who are too confident of the ſupe- 
riority of their own great learning and 
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wiſdom ; for Polydore, with all his fupe- 
rior intellectual endowments, moſt con- 
feſſedly acted like a mere machine, whoſe 
ſeveral movements tend to a certain 
Point, as did all his to the indulgence of 
this one favorite paſſion; the people with 
whom he ſpent all his time, though much 
inferior to him in point of underſtanding, 
had however penetration enough to dit- 
cover his latent foible ; they eaſily touch- 
ed the well-knownſpring, and waund him 
at their pleafure, | 

15 But he fell into the common errour 
that moſt people do, when they commit 
impradent actions; for inſtead of grow- 
ing wiſer by exprience, and becoming 
ſenſible of the folly of the paſt conduct, 
and the criminal abuſe of his faculties, 
he only ſought out ſuch a reſource as 
might give him an opportunity of in- 
dulging ſtill more amply his D his 
deſtructive ' paſſion for play; in ſuch a 
eriſis therefore nothing ſeemed ſo eligible 
to him as a rich wife; for to men in his 
FCircumſtances ſuch an one is always held 
to be as infallible a reſtorative, as a courſe 
of aſſes milk, good air, and a more gene- 
xous regimen is to a perſon in an impo- 
veriſhed ſtate of blood and juices: Sipiana 
then was, or at leaſt ſeemed to be fully 
poſſefſed of all that he deſired in 85 4 
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butT think, T have already made it plains 

ty appear, that in her he very deſervedly . 
met with his puniſhment in his crime; 
ſhall therefore take my leave of him, and 
conclude this chapter with my fincereſt 
wiſhes that all my readers may make the 
ſame uſe of his faults that I have done, 
which indeed was my principal induce» 
ment to give his character. 
Nn ea. 
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Hpiana'ſ humane behaviour to the authoreſs 
whom ſhe invites to continue with ler; 
the authoreſs, inſtructed by her own mi- 
fortunes, endeavours carefully from thi 
period 10 form ber whole conduct upon the 
plan of prudence, occonomy, and virtue ; 

| Sipuana's death ; ſome farther anecdotes 

ber character, with the authoreſs's remar 
thereon, and a hint to her fair readers re- 

lative to the uſe of the coſmetick. _ 


Muſt do Sipiana the juſtice to ac- 
L knowlege, very much to her honour, 
that ſhe behaved herſelf to me upon this 
melancholy occaſion with. great huma- 
nity and good- nature; ſhe endeavoured, 
as ſoon as ſhe decently could, to collect 
the ſmall remains of my ſhattered fortune 
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into one ſum, and placed it out at intereſt 
for me to the beſt advantage: ſhe more- 
over aflur'd me, that I ſhould be extreme- 
ly welcome to continue with her if I choſe 
it, and that ſhe ſhould eſteem it an obliga- 
tion; particularly as Aſpatia, her daugh- 
ter by her firſt huſband, whom I once 
| mention d, continued to lixe ſtill with 
er father's brother. e e 

I confeſs, I could not help looking up- 
on this obliging offer as much too power- 
ful a temptation for any body in my cir- 
cumſtances to reſiſt; nor will my readers 
be at all ſurpriz d that I accepted it, not- 
withſtanding the character I have already 
given of Sipiana's odd diſpoſition, if they 
wilt pleaſe to confider that I was as yet 
but very young, had loſt both my pa- 
rents, and was now left wholly without 
any other guide, than that of my own 
prudence, to conduct me through a world 
furrounded on every ſide with number- 
leſs difficultiesand dangers: where youth, 
to ſay nothing of beauty, generally proves 
a ſnare to ſeduce, the heedleſs, hapleſs 


owner into follics of every kind. _. 


I obſerved, as my years and judgment. 
increaſed, that Comus was ever ready to 
preſent his delicious cup to the unwar 
traveller, and that moſt people ſeemed - 
ftrongly.inclined to drink deep of the in- 
| "St chanting 
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chanting liquor; the fatal effects whereof 
I ſoon beheld with horror, and alarm'd by: 
the dangers and misfortunes, to ghich I ! 
ſaw numbers were, on this 1 ex- 
poſed, I determin d to keep myſelf always 
the more tenacioufly on my guard: in 
vain therefore did pleaſure in a thouſand 
different forms ſollicit my youthful ima- 
gination; a lively ſenſe of my preſent 
chin ſoon ſuppreſſed every riſing 
propenſity thereto, . and virtue guarded 
by religion enabled me effectually to eſ- 
cape. all the temptations of a nee 
and deceitful world. AOL 
I now. by degrees became daily more 
ſenſible, that, by a ares 199: — of my 
faculties, I ra ged my un- 
derſtanding, — —4—— my judg- 
ment; and ſoon began to feel, not mere - 
ly, a ſpeculative repentance, but a uſeful 
a practical Kind of ſorrow for the loſs of 
that time I had ſo miſerably thrown a- 
way in vanity and folly; this inſpired me 
with a reſolution to redeem the ſame if 
poſſible; and the method I judgꝰd to be 
moſt effectual for that purpoſe, was by 
endeavouring totally to eradicate all the 
untoward habits and wrong impreſſions, 
which the motives to that very vanity 
and folly, and the encouragement they 
bad 2:4 received from the man- 
ner 
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ner of my edubation Ane ner 
Nr enforced. 

conſidered that a ung woman, who 
is left, like me, without either father, 
mother, or .alnoft any other friend, and 
intirely miſtreſs of her'own actions, at ſo 
carly a ſeaſon of life; can hardly be too 
circumſpect in r d even tothe appear- 
ances of things; for ſhe can ſcarcely take 
any one ſtep that may not, in ſome de- 
gree, endanger her reputation; if ſhe is 
obſerved to keep a great deal of compa- 
ny, cenſure; tis more than probable, will 
ſoon become buſy in affixing to her cha- 
racter, whether with truth or without it, 
the ſullying imputation of levity and ex- 
travagance, and often likewiſe that of a 
confummate coquette; if ſne confines the 
extent of her acquaintance, as wiſdom 
dictates, to a few ſelect friends only, ſhe 
i then charitably ſuppoſed to cultivate 
certain ſecret — that are not al- 
ways very favorable to honour; in ſhort, 
moſt people ſeem to think that they have 
aà Tight to paſs their judgment upon her 
wi! leſs. eve and Fo Shan by 20 he en. cauſe 
they know the has nobody to 


ble for her conduct. 
In this fituation therefore 1: judg'd it it to 
_ the wiſeſt courſe I could take, to em- 
n. Sipiana's friendly invitation, and 
continue 


. 
continue to live on with her; who, thoꝰ 
the ſpent almoſt her whole time in a kind 
of retirement, could however, at herage, 
be expoſed to no malevolent inſinuations 
on that account : and here indeed, tho” 
I was ſuppoſed, in the opinion of the gay 
and ſprightly, to breathe merely in ſtupid 
obſcurity, yet the conſciouſneſs of my own 
innocence, the freedom from temptation 
or example to do wrong, together with 
the ſtate of tranquillity and content which 
I now enjoyed, ſufficiently compenſated, 
in my eſtimation, for the loſs of all thoſe . 
ſhort-lived pleaſures, with which the 
world, under the fpecious appearance of 
—_— too often fatally deludes the 
gl y and the vain; I was beſides more 
fully convinced, on this occaſion, of the 
truth and importance of thoſe ſtriking 
lines in Mr. Pope's Eſſay on Man; 
All fame is foreign, but of true deſert, 
gg or the head, but comes not to the 

eart | 

One — hour whole years out- 

weighs HT BOTS 

Of ſtupid ftarers, and of Joud-huzzas. ', 

The advantages, if ſuch they may be 
called, that I had hitherto derived from 
education, were altogether ſuperficial, 
confined wholly to the decoration of my 
perſon, while my mind continued almoſt 
| totally 
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— In diſhabille; I therefore applied 
myſelf from this time forward with ceaſc- 
leis aſſiduity to the due cultivation there- 

of, and to my own endeavours I added 
every other auxiliary within the compaſs 
of my power, that could in any degree 
prove eonducive. to this end: tis true, 
the deplorgble reduction in my circum- 
ſtances would now by no means admit of 
any indulgence in the external articles of 
elegance and taſte, nor ſuffer me to think 
that the prevalence of faſhion, in ſuch a 
ſituation as mine, could ever ſanctify 
thoſe profuſe oblations that I ſaw fo in- 
ceflantly offered up by moſt other young 
women on the ſeveral altars of vanity ; in 

this caſe then I judg'd it to be my duty 
. to correct immediately every exuberance 
whatſoever in fancy as well as dreſs, to 
retrench every ſuperfluity, and prudent- 
ly to confine the courſe of my expences 
to ſuch particulars only as were moſt ma- 
terially neceſſary; by which means I was 
the better enabled to procure every fo- 
reign aid that I thought requiſite to faci- 
litate the progreſs of my education. 

Upon a more. intimate acquaintance 

and communication with my friend and 

patroneſs Sipiana, I became hourly more 
ſenſible of the neceſſity of acquiring ſome 
mental improvement, by obſerving ſuch 
ds | b ; ap- 
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apparent defects in her, as rendered her, 
not to ſay contemptible, yet in a manner 
incapable of reliſhing any of the nobler 
bleſſings of ſocial life, or indeed of pre- 
ſiding over the affairs of her houſhold 
with that prudent inſpection. which œco- 
nomy, the parent of true charity and 
munificence, doth always indiſpenſibly 
require. ASH 1 0 Bin | 
Reading, with the aſſiſtance above- 
hinted, was now not an amuſement only, 
it became indeed my ſupreme. delight; 
as my mind, from thoſe ſcenes of adver- 
lity before-mentioned, had taken a very 
grave turn, my taſte, in regard to the 
choice of books, was conſequently di- 
rected to thoſe of morality and hiſtory ;. 
and I will from experience venture to af- 
firm, that, by reading Seneca, Epictetus, 
and the antient hiſtory, as likewiſe many 
excellent treatiſes wrote by the moderns, 
people may come by inſenſible degrees to 
acquire a taſte for virtue; it makes an 
impreſſion on us that is of infinite advan- 
tage to our morals, while the inclination 
to vice ſeems, if not totally ſubdued, to 
be at leaſt ſuſpended for the time, and as 
it were corrected by the ſtriking contraſt 
of ſo many ſhining example. 
In the courſe of my literary acquire- 
ments, I met with little or no interruption 
| from; 
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from Sipiana, the duties of her cloſet in- 
groiling too much of her time to admit 
it; ſhe kept very little company, and 
thoſe whom ſhe did viſit, I am ſorry to be 
obliged toſay, were far from being agree- 
able to me, as I was not at all likely to re- 
ceive any benefit from their ſociety, in 
regard to either of the important articles 
of improving my underſtanding, or em- 
belliſhing my manners; for though my 
late misfortunes had certainly wrought an 
extraordinary change in many of my ſen- 
timents, I was however till clearly of opi- 
nion, that as the exceſs of virtue often 
commences vice, that of humility was 
conſequentiy to be exerted to moſt adyan- 
tage, when preſerved from degenerating 
into meanneſs. SG > 1 
My acquaintance had hitherto been a- 
mong my ſuperiors, and indeed J had rea- 
ſon, on this occaſion; to look upon it as a 
ſingular advantage, though I confeſs too, 
it was the only one I had to boaſt of from 
my reſidence with lady Meanwell; but 
this, however, was ſomething to juſtify 
my acknowlegements! to her ladyſhip; 
for there is unqueſtionably à certain ele- 
_ of taſte and manners that only 
to be acquired by converfing with e 
of firſt-rate mad von gs. ab u be 
ſame time in what is called the _ E 
iert! 18 
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high life: we are apt to grow careleſs, 


when we converſe with none but our in- 


feriors, and even dull too, for want of that 
ſpirit of emulation which uſually puts 
people upon exerting their talents to the 
ſt advantage, with a view either to ex- 
cel or pleaſe : and here, I believe, I ſhall 
hardly be ſuſpected of endeavouring to 
inculcate any- hing ſo abſurd or unna- 
tural as the practice of affectation in my 
own ſex, when I affirm that there is a pe- 
culiar delicacy, or ſuch at leaſt, I think, 
there ought to be, in the ſentiments of e- 
very woman of faſhion : the expreſhon 
whereof, throughout her whole deport- 
ment and converiation, inouid always 
diſtinguiſh her from the Jump of her ſex; 
every impreſſion therefore of this kind, 
that I had accidentally imbibed, I rather 
choſe to encourage than diveſt myſelf of, 
though, in my preſent ſituation, I had in- 
deed but few opportunities of practiſing 
them. 5 ft. 
By way of relaxation from my literary 
amuſements, I endeavoured to make my- 
ſelf miſtreſs of all kinds of uſeful as well 
as fine needle works, and likewiſe of draw - 
ing, and painting in water- colours: I 
moreover thought it a duty, as well as an 
improvement, to render myſelf uſeful to 
Sipiana, in regulating and rr the 
Nen, | alrs 
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affairs of her family; I acquainted her 
minutely with the ſeveral impoſitions of 
trade's-people and fervants, that were dai- 
ly practiſed on her, and ſuch as I thought 
called loudly for redreſs; tis true, in- 
deed, ſhe very much applauded my juſ- 
tice in ſo doing, but ſtill the neither cor- 
_ rected this evil herſelf, nor did the im- 
power me to do it, which even in her, l 
confeſs, ſurprized me extremely ; but 
however I acquieſced, and imputed it 
wholly to her want of judgment, as like- 
wiſe to an habitual 4 — of indiſpo- 
ſition, which, poor lady, I believe, ſhe un- 
happily miſtook for a religious ſuggeſtion 
to keep herſelf as undiſturbed from the 

cares of the world as ſhe poſſibly could. 
In this manner I paſſed a few. years 
more of my life, and I may ſay, not un- 
happily, for I thought ſo at that time, and 
I have never fince upon reflecton had rea- 
ſon to change my opinion: we uſually 
ſ _ our ſummers at her father's ſeat in 
the country, ſo long as he lived; and in- 
deed the old gentleman always behaved 
to me with great good nature and politc- 
neſs; he would often ſay that providence 
had ſent his daughter a companion which 
the ought to cheriſh as a gift from heaven. 
Here we always received great honours, 


or what were intended as ſuch, from the 
2105 whole 
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whole corporation ; who, with their 
wives and daughters, never failed to 
worry us with a multitude of uncouth ci- 
vilitizs ; the men, as often as they could, 
to ſwallow down a hogſhead of beer to the 
honour of their repreſentative, and the 
women to learn fathions from the Lon- 
don ladies, as they called us by way of 
eminence; and indeed dreſs was a ſubject 
which Sipiana was very fond of talking 
on, although the expreſſed herſelf even 
on this topic, trifling as it was, in an un- 
graceful manner, for her. conceptions 
were mean, her underſtanding flow, and 
her language inelegant. 
However in theſe ſcenes, far as the 
were from ſuiting perfectly with my taſte 
and inclination, I enjoyed a kind of 
chearful tranquillity ; having now learned 
from experience that with the decent-ne- 
ceflaries of life, we may be happy any- 
where if we know but how to be content 
with our condition; I had accordingly ha- 
bituated myſelf for ſome time to confider 
the leaſt overture of any irregular paſhon 
or appetite in me as a direct tendency to- 
wards an inteſtine inſurrection, calculated 
to deftroy that happineſs, which the go- 
vernment of reaſon can alone preſerve ; 
and therefore if at any time the pomp and 
aMuence of other people provoked. ſo 
much as one gentle ſigh, I inſtantly ſup- 
| preſſed 
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preſſed it in the firſt emotion; for though 
my preſent fortune was far indeed from 
being extended to the larger meaſure of 
my withes, I was yet induſtrious to ſup- 
ply the deficiency by endeavouring to 
contract thoſe wiſhes within the limits of 
my fortune; conſoling myſelf at at the 
ſame time with this aſſurance, that virtue 


and innocence could render every place, 


and almoſt every condition, if not delight- 
ful, at leaſt tolerable ; and that without 
theſe, though no condition whatſoever 
could with truth deſerve to be eſteemed 
happy, yet even with them no condition 
on earth was totally exempted from a por- 
tion of infelicity ; thus reaſon and reflec- 
tion an cla aſſiſted in reconciling me 
thoroughly to my own, 

When we were in town, Aſpatia, the 
daughter of Sipiana by her firſt huſband, 
came uſually once or twice a week, to 
pay her duty to her niother, but on theſe 
occaſions, ſhe generally received private 
inſtructions from her uncle, with whom 
ſhe lived, and who was likewiſe her guar- 
dian, never to ſtay longer than a few hours 
at a time; he concluding, as I ſuppoſe, 
from the extraordinary contraſt there 
was between the mother and her daugh- 
ter, that a longer continuance, or more 
frequent intercourſe, was not likely to be 
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productive of much improvement to the 
latter: this young lady however honour'd 
me at that time with an-unreſerv'd friend- 
ſhip, which never ended but with her life; 
had the higheſt efteem for her, as indeed 
the very juſtly deſerved it, for ſhe was 
poſſeſſed of every accompliſhment both 
of mind and body, that could render any 
woman capable of inſpiring, as well as of 
preſerving, friendſhip. 

Sipiana had for a confiderable time la- 
boured under an infirmity of body, 
which, in ſpight of all the beſt advice and 
aſſiſtance that could be procured, in- 
creaſed upon her daily, and was now con- 
firmed into a languiſhing and incurable 
malady : in the firſt ſtages of this difor- 
der, ſhe ſettled her worldly affairs with 
the utmoſt refolution and compoſure, and 
very much to the ſatisfaction of all her 
relations and friends, Who had any ex- 
pectations from her; among others ſhe 
did not forget me, but left me a hand- 
ſome legacy to be paid wary 147 n 
her deccaſe by her daughter Aſpatia ; her 
Illneſs was of fuch a nature that the was 
ſcarcely ever free from acute pain, which 
however ſhe bore to the laſt with the tru- 
eſt chriſtian patience, and reſignation to 
the divine will; this I can the more con- 
fidently affirm, as I had now been never 

x once 
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once abſent from her for ſome years, and 
it was in my arms that the at laſt expired; 
Her death indeed was, like her life, com- 
poſed; eaſy, and free from terrors of eve- 
ry kind; and if ever human ereature me- 
rited happineſs in the next life, merely 
by an implicit obedience to what ſhe 
judged to be the divine commands in 
this, ſhe certainly did; for ſhe lived in 
one continued ſeries of piety and recti- 
tude, that was not only proportionable t 
the extent of her underſtanding, but in- 
deed ſeemingly very far above it. 

Now this principle of obedience and 
abſolute ſubmiſſion to the divine will, is, 
I confeſs, the chief, nay the only circum- 
tance, in Sipiana's whole character, that 
I would venture to recommend to the imi- 
tation of my fair readers; and certainly 
ſome degree of edification may, I think, 
be acquired even from thence; but altho' 
Sipiana may be juſtly allowed to have de- 
rived ſome merit from having lived up 
to the extent of her underſtanding, yet to 
me it appears to be no ſmall derogation 
from that merit (to whoſe account ſoever 
it is to be placed) that her underſtanding 
was not cultivated and improved by edu- 
cation to the full extent of which it might 
haye been capable; for hence fit was that 
the very intention, as well as the end, of 

90 | many 
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many of her virtues was actually defeate 
in the practice, by their being carried to, 
an unreaſonable extreme; and her deyo- 
tion being thus in ſome meaſure the off- 

ſpring of ignorance, degenerated almoſt 
into downright ſuperſtition or enthuſi- 
aſm ; ſo that upon the whole, it appears 
to be matter of ſome ſurprize, that ſhe 
did not make a much worſe figure in ſo- 

ciety. 

And here I ſhall conclude this chapter 
with a ſhort remark upon the oddity, as 
well as the miſtaken merit of the forego- 
ing Character, and beg leave to obſerve to 
my fair country-women, that in order to 
their deriving any real benefit from the 
efficacy of my coſmetick, the powers of 
the underſtanding in its improved ſtate 
only, and likewiſe thoſe of the will, muſt 
always co-operate with mutual energy in 
the conduct of this proceſs ; or they will 
otherwiſe aſpire to very little purpoſe at 
the character of true beauty; but inſtead 
thereof, by relying too intenſely either 
on the flattering aſſiſtance of mere exter- 
nal embelliſhments, or the deluſions of a 
heated imagination, they muſt neceffarily 
dwindle into downright Sipianas, and be 
as far from attaining to the true charac- 


ter of virtue, as of beauty: my deſign, - 


therefore, is to have them underſtand, 
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that an exact compliance with the ſeveral 
dictates of duty, when it is the immediate 
reſult of clear conviction, will always be 
fure to raiſe ſuch an agreeable harmony 
and chearfulneſs in the mind, as ſoon be- 
comes manifeſt in the countenance, 
ſparkles with peculiar ſpirit in the eye, 
and viſibly diffuſes an irreſiſtible grace 
over the whole perſon, that is powerful 
enough to reſcue even uglineſs and defor- 
mity from becoming otherwiſe the certain 
objects of averſion and diſguſt, and to give 
at the ſame time to beauty an additional 
dignity that conſiderably enhances all the 
force of attraction. | | : 
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CH AP. XIII. 


The ferret of the grand coſmetick in a great 
meaſure illuſtrated ; the improvement of 
the underſtanding, when it produces a ma- 
nifeſt improvement iu virtue and religion, 
produces con ſeuently a proportionable de- 
gree of improvement in beauty and true 
happineſs ; the authoreſs ſtrenuouſly recom- 

mendss to her fair readers the peruſal of a 

very antient book, wherein the principles of 
her ſyſlem are laid down with the utmoſt 
preciſion, and the rectitude thereof demon- 
ftrated to the conviction of all human crea- 
tures, who have not either unhappily loft, or 
8 miſapplied, their intellectual fa- 
culttes, | 


15 the concluſion of the laſt chapter, I 
hinted to my fair readers the indif- 
penſible neceſſity of cultivating the un- 
derſtanding, and of correcting at the ſame 
time, with all poſſible diligence, every ir- 
regular and petulant tendency of the will, 
if they choſe to avail themſelves of the 
ſecret of that ſovercign coſmetick, which 
I have undertaken to recommend wholly. 
for their emolument ; and indeed I have 
a particular pleaſure in aſſuring myſelf 
that they cannot, without the moſt inju- 
| hs H 2 rious 
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rious caprice, look upon ſuch an under- 
taking as invidious, or condemn me on 
that account, fince I only endeavour, by 
the moſt natural and dire& means, to fa- 
Cilitate'what is in fact 3 agreeable 
to themſelves; nay indeed, the ultimate 
end and conſtant object of all their ſecret 
all their tendereſt wiſhes; which yet, in 
the uſual manner of their attempting it, 
infinite numbers of them, by a precipi- 
tate uſe of wrong meaſures, too often un- 
happily defeat; I mean the important bu- 
fineſs of embelliſhing their own charms 
to ſuch advantage, as may enable them 
the more effectually to extend their em- 
ire over the male world. 

In this undertaking however, tis poſ- 
ſible, I may at firſt ſight ſeem guilty of 
ſome partiality towards my own ſex; 
but if ſo, it will ſoon appear to be a par- 
tiality ſo intirely reaſonable and juſt, that 
was the ufe of my coſmetick to become 
once univerſal, ſo far would it be from 
leſſening me in the favourable opinion 
even of thoſe deſpotic lords of the crea- 

fion, the men, that I am confident it would 
be a moſt effectual method to procure 
their gratitude and eſteem ; for by raiſing 
the true intrinſic value of beauty to its 
proper ſtandard, and eſtabliſhing at the 


ſame time the dignity and importance of 
female 
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female merit upon a laſting and ſolid ba- 
fis, I ſhould certainly have a right to-ar- 
rogate to myſelfthe credit of augmenting 
in a very eminent degree the mutual hap- 
pineſs of both. = 
I am not ignorant of the numberleſs 


little artifices and contrivances that are 


daily practiſed in the female world with 
indefatigable pains, in order, as is pre- 
tended, to accompliſh this important 
point ; nor am Lat allſurprized that _ 
ſhould fo generally prove unſucceſsful, 
ſince the means commonly made uſe of 
on thoſe occaſions, are not leſs abſurd, 


than is the end in itſelf often diſingenuous, 
and unworthy the character of true beau- 
ty. When the gay Flirtilla, for inſtance, 


meditates in earneſt the conqueſt of hey 
beau (whom in her heart perhaps ſhe ſe- 
cretly deſpiſes) ſuch commonly is the real 
folly of her conduct, that except the lover 
indeed happens to be full as ſtupid as ſhe 
is vain, her utmoſt artifice, in the prac- 
tis'd diſplay of all her charms, is-not able 
to ſecure theſudden conqueſt which her 
eyes have made; for it ſoon becomes ma- 
nifeſt, even to the lover himſelf, that he is 
by much the moſt inconſiderable part of 
her point in view; though it is likewiſe 
manifeſt, that her induſtry has not been 
excited merely by the deſire of a harmleſs 
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chace'for ſport neither: ſhe rather ſeems 
to reſemble thoſe cruel mercenary hun- 
ters, who infidiouſly lure and perſecute 
certain birds and beaſts, only for the ſake - 
of poſſeſſing their delicate furrs and gau- 
ay. plumage. 

But ſuppoſe Flirtilla's ultimate: end in 


view once obtained, that ſhe is ſovereign 


miſtreſs of her withes, and in lawful poſ- 
ſeſſion of her opulent prize ; are we from 
thence to pronounce her abſolutely hap- 
Py, or. can the with ſtrict juſtice be al- 
lowed to pronounce herſelf ſo? The ima- 
gination indeed, in a fit of madneſs, or 
other high intoxication, I will admit, is 
often ſtrong enough to make the wretch- 


ed patients believe themſelves to be kings 


and queens, while the ſober rere 
with a mixture. of anguiſh and horror, 
too fruitleſsly bewails heir ſad condition ; 

nay, the ſucceſſion of a lucid interval does 
ſometimes expoſe the whole error of this 
deplorable delufion even to themſelves. 
The imagination therefore, in pronounc- 
ing upon happineſs, ſhould, I think, be 
always excluded ; but more eſpecially ſo, 
if it happens to be in an degree diſor- 
dered; and ſuch I have ſometimes known 
it in patients, who have otherwiſe indeed 
appeared to be in perfect hcalth, and who 


have thought themſelves at the tame time 
ſo 


. _ am) | 
ſo abſolutely in poſſeſſion of the uſe of 
reaſon un-impaired, as to require no ad- 
ditional affiftance from the conviction of 
lucid intervals to ſet them right: I have 
known patients of this claſs ſeized with 
ſuch a violent vertigo, or giddineſFof the 
brains, upon ſome ſudden elevation, or 
other extraordinary flow of good fortune, 
that one could not help ſuppoſing, from 
the oddity of their behaviour, though it 
was not directly frantic, that they believ'd 
themſelves to be of a different ſpecies from 
what they were before : ſuch then may 
be the extravagance of imagination, even 
in people who are not abfelutely mad; 
but in this caſe, as confeſſedly in that of 
Flirtilla, it would ſurely be a high dero- 
gation from the very eſſence, as well as 
the dignity of happineſs, to ſuppoſe that 
it could ever refult naturally from ſuch 
erroneous principles as theſe: ſince the 
libertine then, no more than the fool, 
chuſes to be convinced that.there is any 
other ſtandard for happineſs than' that of 
opinion, he muſt be indulged, I think, in 
the enjoyment of the latter's paradiſe with- 
out interruption; but true happineſs ne- 
vertheleſs, as it can only flow from virtue 
and wiſdom, can alone with juſtice be 
claimed as their reward. r t 
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nn order therefore to render the im- 
provement of beauty, upon the plan of 
my coſmetiek, directly conducive to true 
happineſs, as its ultimate end, I would be- 
ſeech my fair country-women, sn the ac- 
quiſition of this improvement, to employ 
ſuch means only as are moſt probable and 
moſt likely to ſucceed; and to this pur- 
poſe, how ſtrange ſoever ſuch a poſition 
may poſſibly appear to many of them, 
the early. and diligent exerciſe of the in- 
tellectual faculties, properly circumſcrib'd 
is always ſure to operate with ſurpriſing 
efficacy, though it cannot be ſaid to pre- 
vail finally, till, as a teſt of ſuch applica- 
tion, it has produced that unerring recti- 
tude of heart, and that ſtrength of judg- 
ment, which, if they do not actually con- 
ſtitute the eſſence of true beauty, do at 
leaſt ſo far influence all its operations, that 
without their aſſiſtance its effects are, for 

the moſt part but very inconſiderable: 
But that I may not be miſunderſtood 
upon this occaſion, nor ſeem raſhly to ex- 
poſe my fair readers, in the purſuit of 
theſe important acquirements, to the im- 
utation of any-thing ſo unamiable as 
holaſtic pedantry, or the ridiculous af- 
ſectation of critical and profound learning 
in women; I would obſerve, that, how-. 
ever learning and ſcience, in every other 
L w- 4-1 branch 


branch thereof * ith propri 

ch thereof, may with great 1 
ety be engroſſed by 1 as their pe- 
culiar province, tis yet no inconſiderable 
nor indeed ignoble part of it, that con- 
ſiſts in reſtraining and _— the paſ- 
fions, in regulating the will and affections, 
and, as the certain conſequence of theſe, 
in heightening and embelliſhing beauty 
to the utmoſt degree of perfection it is 
capable of: this, I ſay, is a part of ſci- 
ence, which the men, for their own. ſakes, 
as well as ours, will never condemn us 
for cultivating to all poſſible advantage; 
and indeed, upon the due cultrvation of 
this branch alone, depends: the whole 
force and ſucceſs of my coſmetick : in 
ſhort, it is giving previouſly, to the men 
the moſt indiſputable- ſecurity. that we 
ſhall make good wives, 24 mothers, 
and not leſs faithful friends, than agree- 
able companions; which, after all the 
haughty airs that miſinformed beaut 

can aſſume, is the only conſiſtent end it 
can have in view, that is poſſibly pro- 


ductive of true happineſs: virtue and 


wiſdom are the fundamental principles 
on which this ſcience is built, and in pro- 
portion as we advance nearer towards per- 
fection in the acquiſition of theſe, it is no 
uncommon thing to obſerve our features 
lighten up by degrees, till we come to 
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ſhine out at laſt in all the luſtre of true 

beauty. . f 44 f | 
This then, I think, is encouragement 
ſufficient to excite the utmoſt ſtretch of 
female induſtry ; but that ſuch induſtry 
may be ſtill farther ſupported by the cer- 
tainty of an adequate reward, I think it 
my duty to ſhew, how eſſentially the uſe 
of that coſmetick, which I have under- 
taken to recommend to my fair country 
women, may , contribute towards the at- 
tainment of fuch reward : this incompa- 
rable ſpecific therefore, it muſt be obſer- 
ved, is totally different from all others, 
inaſmuch as it can never operate with 
any. ſucceſs, except the patients thorough- 
ly underſtand all the ſeveral ingredients 
of which it is compounded, and are from 
thence, by a kind of previous conviction, 
determined to try its efficacy; but it muſt 
likewiſe be remarked, that the ſucceſs of 
its operation is always diſcovered to be 
greater or lefs, in proportion to the pro- 
greſs that is mado in the ſcience above- 
mentioned; which ſcience, founded as it 
is on the unerring principles of virtue 
and wiſdom, yet calculated in a peculiar 
manner alſo for the improvement of 
beauty, is no where to be learned to ſuch 
perfection, as by a diligent and judicious 
application to thoſe divine truths, which 
= are 
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are ſo largely, and ſo n 
cated, throughout the whole chriſtian 
Haende Pobies hang io 1 55A 
This indeed is the fountain of true 
wiſdom and conſummate virtue: and 
therefore I hope that, in ſo enlightened 
an age as the preſent, I can offer no vio- 
lence to the delicacy of my fair readers 
by the mention of any-thing ſo inſtruc- 
tive, though unhappily at the ſame time 
ſo unfaſhionable as religion: but J like- 
wiſe hope, I may ſtill conceive a better 
opinion, if not immediately indeed of 
the ſtrength of their judgment, yet at 
leaſt of their regard for their owncharms, 
when the matter is once fairly diſcuſſed 
to them, than to admit a ſuppoſition ſo 
confeſſedly injurious both to their under- 
ſtanding and their beauty; it being my 
intention, as I go along, to make religion 
a principal inſtrument to improve both 
to the acquiſition of happineſs, to recon- 
eile my fair readers by degrees to the 
truth of this ſyſtem from conviction, and 
to give them confequently a mueh more 
exalted idea of beauty, when thus con- 
nected with religion and true happineſs, 
than even they themſelves could fondly 
have entertained of it without theſe. 
Nor is the free courſe of ſuch my in- 
tention to be reſtrained by the idle ap- 
a H 6 prehen- 
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ebenen of any bugbear of ridicule, 


tremendous as it may ſeem to others; 
fince I am uaded that the men will 
not 'only of that intention with 
candour; — allow alſo for thoſe defects 


in ſemale education, which 1. am here 


endeayouring- to obviate, and which 
muſt always inch a-work's being exe- 
cuted with due correctneſs; and in 
regard to my fair readers themſelves, for 
whoſe 
nour, I am ſorry to be perſuaded that 
their time, for the moſt part, is too im- 


portantly engaged in the buſineſs of 


pleaſure, and in pronouncing upon the 


— of dreſs, equipage, and fathions, 


to ſuffer them to throw any of it away 
in deciding 


tion as this: but Tam determined in this 


obliges me to pity, rather than deſpiſe 


the diffolute, the profane, and even the 
incorrigible ſcoffer. 


Long obſervation, and a juſt opinion 
of the world, have rendred me equally 


inacceſſible to the ſtings of ridicule, and 
the raptures of falſe glory; in me the de- 
ſigns of both are utterly difappointed ; 
and 'it is therefore that I am the more fin- 
er filled with Concern and aftoniſh- 

ment, 


ius I have all imaginable. ho- 


the fate of ſuch a compoſi- 


matter from a motive which is {till ſupe- 
rior; fince charity no deſs inclines than 
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ment, when I obſerve, amidf that infec»- 
tious torrent of luxury, and corruption, 
of manners, which has. unaccountably- 
poured in among. us, that our very wo- 
men, and even thoſe of them who ought 
to have the moſt enlightened education, 
have not however eſcaped the fatal con- 
tagion ; inſomuch that female free-think-- 
ers, and of conſequence female libertines, 
can hardly now, with any propriety, be 
ranked in the number of thoſe phceno- - 
mena that are to be eſteemed extraordi- 
nary ; one flagrant proof of this (to in- 
ſtance in no more for the preſent) is the 
ſcandalous. profanation that is made of 
the Lord's. Day; which, like the reſt of 
the week, I find, is now with equal ardor 
incontinently devoted to the more im- 
portant duties. of cards and company; 
but I beg my fair readers to recollect (for 
[-prefume they cannot but know) that 
the church of England) as by law eftab- 
liſhed, keeps no market for the ſale of 
indulgencies, diſpenſations, and abſolu- 
tions; and that conſequently the odds 
muſt be conſiderably againſt ta in that 
reſpect, whenever they either ſit down to 
play with thoſe in communion with the 
church of Rome, from whence alone ſuch 


illicit amuſements could have been tranſ- 
planted, or by any means make them the 


obj ects: 
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objects of their imitation by playing on 
ſuch days: that however irreſiſtible the 
influence of faſhion may be pretended, 
the reputation of complying with it, in 
things that are eſſentially wrong, makes, 
upon cool reflection, but a miſerable a- 

logy for the neglect of thoſe that are 
indiſpenſibly important; in ſhort, for the 
neglect of religion, the deſtruction of vir- 
tue, and the infamous abuſe of 1 
Perhaps they may tell me, and indeed 
J ſhall not ſcruple believing them if they 
thould, that they have now actually ex- 
punged the fourth commandment from 
the decalogue ; but then I ſhall certainly 
believe likewiſe, that thoſe who are ca- 
pable of this, will, upon any fair oppor- 
tunity that offers, as readily expunge the 
remaining nine: and that this aſſertion 
is founded in ſome degree of probability, 
is evident, I think, from the preſent faci- 
lity which ſeems to prevail almoſt uni- 
verſally among the ladies, for diſpenſing 
ſo readily with all decorums that impoſe 
the leaſt reſtraint or ſelf-denial ; notwith- 
ſtanding that ſuch decorums are known 
to be the trueſt friends to beauty; becauſe 
they are in truth the ſtrongeſt ſafeguard 
to modeſty and virtue : hence that con- 
fident and aſſured air, that indelicate ex- 
poſure of form, which by imperceptible 
o degrees 
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degrees grows familiar with indeceney, 
and in he end ſeldom fails to — 4 
confirmed licentiouſneſs of manners, and 
diſſoluteneſs of conduct; © theſe. then, 
while they compoſe the much-admired, 
the emulated character of the preſent fa- 
ſhionable fine lady, do at the ſame time, 
in fact, commit ſuch irreparable ravages 
both on her virtue and beauty, as v 
naturally fright away all men of fenſe, 
who are alone capable of communicating 
true happineſs, from approaching her 
with any defigns of honour; ſo that if 
this conduct be intended to procure hap- 
pineſs, it muſt either totally defeat its own 
purpoſe, or be allowed, in the opiniom of 
all rational creatures, who happen to con- 
tinue ſtill in the poſſeſſion of their ſenſes, 
to approach. no nearer towards that de- 
fireable end, than do in truth the tran- 

ſient raptures of a lunatic. 

Solomon indeed might very juſtly af- 
firm that vice, however gilded over by 
the ſpecious denominations of pleaſure, 
gallantry, or happineſs, abſolutely de- 
formed beauty, and darkened in a pecu- 
liar manner the native charms of a female 
face; nay, that it was even like ſackcloth 
upon her countenance; anc Solomon, I 
believe, without any derogation from the 
real dignity of beauty in our days, _ 


' tween moral good 
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Be allowed, as a proper judge, to have 


perfectly well underſtood all the various 
movements of the female heart ; human. 
nature, and the effential difference be- 
and evil; being, I ſup- 
poſe, the ſame in his time that they are in 
ours; the nice 3 therefore be- 
tween that propriet impropriety of 
conduct, — — from "thoſe ſeveral 
movements of the heart, which have fo 
uliar a tendency to-animate or debaſe 
all 'the lovelineſs of female charms, can 
hardly be ſuppoſed. to have eſcaped the 
celebrated ſagacity of this royal, philoſo- 
pher ; ſo that his authority, in regard to 
the true bafis. of beauty, and indeed to 
the whole compaſs of female merit, may, 
I think; upon the preſent occaſion, be ad- 
mitted without the leaſt heſitation. 


I have already obſerved, that the con- 


nection between beauty and * was 
0 Cloſe; but ſurely the difficulty of 
making one the certain reward of the 
other, muſt be much greater than we wo- 
men in general ſeem to comprehend; or 
how otherwiſe could it happen, that ſuch 
numbers as one obſerves to be tranſcen- 
dently gifted by nature for the accom- 
pliſhment of this important purpoſe, 
thould nevertheleſs ſo frequently fail of 
ſucceſs? I look upon virtue to be, in re- 
20 gard 
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gard to beauty, much what the ſoul is im 
regard to the body; mere uninformed 
beauty, till it is animated and inſpired: 
by virtue, is abſolutely lifeleſs and unat- 
tractive, the whole extent and duration. 
of its powers being comparatively alto- 
gether inconſiderable; upon this principle 
then I am to ſuppoſe the practice of vir- 
tue to be the maſt effectual means not on- 
ly for ſetting off beauty to the beſt advan- 
tage, but alſo for ſecuring true happineſs 
as its ultimate end and juſt reward; and 
therefore I know not how otherwiſe to 
account for the difficulty objected above, 
or indeed for the general blindneſs of my 
fair countrywomen to their true intereſt 
upon. this occaſion, than by ſuppoſing, 
what I believe to be the fact, that it re- 
quires a much better improved under- 
ſtanding than we commonly imagine, to 
practiſe virtue ſo ſucceſsfully as to obtain 
thereby the defireable end inqueſtion; I 
mean, however, ſuch a practice of it as 
reſults immediately from a conviction of 
its rectitude, and tendency to true hap- 
pineſs. | 

But alas ! the preſent deplorable plan 
of female education utterly forbids our 
aſpiring at any-thing like this; and mere- 
ly, as it ſeems to me, from the bugbear 


apprehenſion of our becoming rather ob- 
| jets. 
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jects of ridicule than admiration, on that 
account ; ſuch 1s the infatuation, ſuch 
the general perverſion of common ſenſe 
in this matter: we are accordingly treat- 
ed little better than dolls of a larger ſta- 
ture; our outſide, tis true, is ſtudiouſly 
formed, and decorated to the utmoſt pro- 
fuſion of expence and folly; and for 
what? why truly juſt to catch the eye of 
ſome male- lilly, who. is perhaps not ma- 
ny degrees leſs fooliſh and vain than our- 
ſelves; to amuſe. him for a moment, or 
ſo, and when the date of novelty is once 
over, to be thrown aſide with contempt, 
as incapable, upon experience; -of ſup- 
porting, for any conſiderable length of 
time, a ſeries of rational happineſs: and 
how indeed, in our untoward fituation is 
it poſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe ? Our 
manner of life, being the natural conſe- 
quence of ſuch an. education, involves, us 
almoſt inextricably in ſuch ſcenes of tri- 
fling, ſuch frivolous, not to ſay, criminal 
avocations, that we can ſcarcely allow 
ourſelves time, ſo much as to.think ; but 
much leſs to cultivate the underſtanding, 
ſo as to improve in virtue, religion, and 
true beauty: we are early diſtracted by 
the preſſing ſollicitations of pleaſure, va- 
nity, and ambition, I will not add abſo- 
lutely, by avarice alſo; neither will 5 af- 

rm 
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firm that our ſufferings are cruelly en- 
hanced by the pangs of love, ſo far at 
leaſt as regards the fincerity of that gene- 
rous paſſion; but if any-thing be wanting 
to complete the real wretchedneſs of our 
condition, pining envy is always fure.to 
be officiouſly at hand; to all theſe then, 
and their unhappy effects, if not together, 
we at leaft alternately become an eaſy 
prey; for by the cuſtomary errors in our 
education, we are utterly deprived of that 
fund of fortitude and good ſenſe, which 
might otherwiſe ſucceſsfully inſtruct us 
how to reſiſt and eſcape the ſeveral allure- 
ments that lead only to falſe happineſs : 
we are moreover by this ill-judged turn 
in our education, precipitated in a man- 
ner headlong into life, into. the midft of 
the moſt dangerous temptations, to make 
the beſt of our way through them, un- 


inſtructed in the principles and practice, 


and conſequently unguarded by the tu- 


telary dictates of religion, except in the 


mere external forms of it, and now in- 
deed ſcarcely even in theſe: can it then 
happen otherwiſe, but that in our con- 


duct we ſhould generally betray the 


greateſt marks of folly, not to ſay worſe; 


and ſooner or later meet with that miſ- 
fortune, which we have in truth been tak 
ing ſo much pains to accompliſh for our- 


ſelves, The 
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The fool indeed hath long fince ſaid in 
his heart, that there is no God ; from 
whence I infer, that a want of religion, 
even in thoſe who may in every other re- 
ſpect be moſt confummately accomplith- 
ed, is nevertheleſs an invincible proof of 
the want of a ſound underſtanding; ſup- 
ported therefore by this authority, as the 
gentleſt reprehenſion that charity itſelf 
ean ſuggeſt, I ſhall not ſcruple to pro- 
nounce in the ſame manner upon the fair- 
eſt of my country-women, who may de- 
ſerve to be ranked in the ſame claſs with 
the fool above mention d; and ſhould they 
ſtill continue obſtinately deaf to this, II 
conjure up ſome powerful ſpell, that ſhall 
blaſt by degrees the lovelieſt of their 


charms, make · them appear more 


frightful in the eyes of men of ſenſe, than 
ſo many wrinkled hags : in ſhort, the 
pretence to virtue or wiſdom, to happi- 
neſs or true beauty, excluſive of the ani- 
mating, influence of religion, to put the 
mildeft conſtruction upon the matter, is 
little better than the ridiculous error of 
rank affectation; but it is in fact ſtill in- 
finitely worſe ; for it in ſome meaſure 


reſembles that ſhocking, that criminal 
cuſtom, which is gaining ground among 


us, of daubing over ſome of the lovelieſt 
eomplexions that nature ever tinged, 


with 
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with the no leſs ſterous, than hor- 
rid pollutions of paint, which is being 
palpably in a colluſion to defraud our- 
ſelves; but beſides all this, ſuch a pre- 
tence is downright hypocriſy ; and com- 
mon ſenſe, no leſs t religion, has in 
all ages ſtigmatized the hypocrite as the 
moſt egregious fool. £ 
I would willingly endeavour therefore 
to convince my fair readers, who may in 
general perhaps be faſhionably ignorant 
in this matter, that the original deſign 
and inſtitution of religion does by no 
means injoin the performance of any- 
thing that is terrible to its votaries: tis 
in truth ſo far from countenancing any 
of thoſe rigorous auſterities which are in 
uſe among enthuſiaſts, that it is highly 
compatible with the enjoyment of all in- 
nocent amuſements, which providence, 
with the utmoſt beneficence, did, no 
doubt, ordain purpoſely to ſoften and 
alleviate the numberleſs inevitable miſe- 
ries of human life, and which certainly 
conſtitute a very conſiderable part of the 
felicity of rational creatures here: I would 
further wiſh them to believe, what is re- 
ally the fact, that they may be very reli- 
gious, and yet at the ſame time extreme- 
ly charming, and perfectly elegant; that 
they may be likewiſe extremely — 
| an 
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and entertaining, nay witty, without be- 
ing either profane or libertine : and here 
indeed I would particularly endeavour to 
remove a certain gloomy objection that 
I have heard frequently urged to the pre- 
judice of religion, which, I am ſorry to 
fay, is but too apt to ſeduce the tender 
and uninſtructed minds of young women; 
it is this, that the ſincere and regular prac- 
tice of religious duties does generally ſour 
the temper, and warp it from the true re- 
liſh of happineſs ; that it renders life by 
this means little better than one continued 
ſcene of melancholy, mortification, and 
Joyleſs exiſtence ; whereas in truth moſt 
of the evils and vexations of this world 
are directly owing to the neglect or con- 
tempt of religion, one great end of which 
is carefully to guard all the avenues that 
lead to our paſſions, and to prohibit their 
indulgence, at leaſt to ſuch a vicious ex- 
ceſs, as muſt otherwiſe prove deftructive 
of that very happineſs, which with mo- 
deration they were certainly intended to 
produce: and in regard to the natural 

evils of life, the keeneſt anguiſh even of 
theſe, if it be not totally removed, is how 
ever rendered always far more tolerable, 
and often conſiderably alleviated by a ſea- 
ſonable recourſe to the friendly aſſiſtance 
of religion; and by the pleaſing conſola- 
| tion 
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tion of being conſcious that we have not 
incurred thoſe evils by any acts of wilful 


diſobedience to its precepts, which is a re- 


ſource that is intirely cut off from the diſ- 
ſolute, the impious, and profane; ſuch in- 
deed is the importance of religion to the 
true happineſs of the human ſpecies even 
in this lite, that every-thing around us 
ſeems to inculcate to an attentive mind 
ſome uſeful admonition, ſome inftructive 
leſſon of wiſdom, which is immediately 
relative to this ſubject ; if therefore to the 
ſerious contemplation of theſe, and to our 
own ſad experience of the depraved and 
limited ſtate of human nature, we ſtill 
add thoſe ſhining lights, thoſe inſpired 
truths revealed in the goſpel, it will then, 
think, be as much paſt all doubt, that 
there is but one happineſs for mankind, 
as that there is but one God; and that the 
pleaſures, riches, and honours of this 
world, purſued and indulged as they con- 
ſtantly aretoſuchexceſs, can no morecon- 
ſtitute that happineſs, than an unlimitted 
ſupply of liquids can adminiſter an effec- 
tual remedy for the droply. Is there any 
dream then ſo confeſſedly ridiculous as 
the dream of life, which amuſes us with 
the neglect and diſregard of what 1s 10 
emphatically important ? Or is there an 
folly like the folly of the world, which is 
' too 
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too wiſe and too buſy to be at leiſure for 
ſuch reflections as theſe? 
As I have the true intereſt of my own 
ſex very much at heart, tis natural to be- 
lieve that 1 am no deſs ſincerely than ar- 
dently diſpoſed to exert the whole force 
of my poor abilities in their ſervice; and 
conſequently that I ſhould be deſirous, 
though with all imaginable humility, of 
propoſing every ſcheme that might ſeem 
in any degree practicable for its advance- 
ment; 1 would accordingly then, as what 
I have found from my own experience 
to be one very effectual method for that 
purpoſe, beg leave to recommend to their 
moſt diligent peruſal, a certain antiquat- 
ed book, that has long been a favorite 
companion of mine; which, though 'tis 
poſſible many of them may have heard 
of, yet ſure I am, from the general tenor 
of their life and converſation, that few, 
very few of them, I fear, have conſidered 
the ſubject matter thereof with ſuch a de- 
e of attention and inclination, as is a- 
lone capable of deriving any benefit from 
its merits ; notwithſtanding too, that this 
ſame old book indiſputably contains the 
very beſt ſyſtem of true politeneſs, among 
infinite other inſtructive articles, for the 
_ embelliſhment of female charms, which 
is to be found in any that are now ex- 
tant ; 
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tant; but here indeed I the more parti- 
cularly ſpecify politeneſs, or a certain 
elegance of manners, and give to it almoſt 
the dignity of a virtue, becauſe I know it 
is the darling attribute of the fair, the pe- 
euliar characteriſtic of the ſex, and what 
muſt ever be confidered as inſeperably 
connected with true grace and beauty, 
except we ſhould at laſt be unhappily o 
liged to confine our ideas of grace and 
beauty merely to the inanimate repreſen- 
tations of them by painters and ſculptors: 
in ſhort true politeneſs, ſuch I mean, as 
is not the offspring of affectation and gri- 
mace, is the livelieſt picture of humani 
and integrity of heart, tis the aſſiduous 
kandmaid of beauty, and often the ſuc- 
ceſsful harbinger of love; and moreover 
always ſhews mankind on the outſide 
what they ought really to be within. 
But to give ſome farther account of 
this obſolete book, the uſe whereof I fo 
carneſtly wiſh to ſee once more revived 
amongſt my fair country-women; I ap- 
prehend, they will ue be convinced 
that my partiality in its favour can by no 
means 4 thought unreaſonable or unjuſt, 
and that I ftand not ſingle in my good 
opinion of it, ſince ſome of the greateſt 
geniuſes, as well as the beſt men, whom 


this, or I believe my other nation, ever 


Vor. I - produced, 
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produced, have paid the higheſt honours 
to its merit; ſuch, for inftance, as our 
Newton, Boyle, Lock, Addiſon, Po 
and numberleſs others ; but althoug 
am far from infinuating by this, that an 
= licit obedience in ſuch matters ought 

precipitately paid even to the au- 
— of ſuch great names as theſe; yet 
furely their ſuperior learning and judg- 
ment, added to their well-known inte- 
grity of life and manners, deſerves ſome 
attention, and may at leaſt, I think, be 
ſo far depended upon with ſafety, as to 
tempt us to make ſuch experiments our- 
ſelves, as may happily produce a concur- 
rence of our own conviction to eftabliſh 
their authority: theſe gentlemen then 
have on various occaſions afferted, and 
not barely ſo, for they have proved their 
— — with all that ſtrength of reaſon, 

icuity, and preciſion, wherewith 
27s ſhould always qr demonftrated, 
that in regard to rh antient volume now 
in queſtion, to conſider it only as a mere 
human compoſition, for genuine purity 
of ſty le, for true fublimity of matter, and 
energy of thought, for the irreſiſtible 
perſuaſion of its precepts, and the for- 
cible impreſſion of truth, both on the un- 
derſtanding and the heart, but above all 
for the 3 and i 9 of the ſe- 


_ yeral 
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veral ſubjects therein treated, there never 
was any thing yet wrote, that has been 
tranſmitted down to their times, which 
could bear the leaſt degree of compariſon 
in point of exellence with this ſame old 
book: but if ſomething ſtill more nearly 
intereſting to the true — of ratio- 
nal creatures be added to the foregoing 
account, if in the deſign and compoſition 
of this work certain marks and characters 
of wiſdom ſtill ſuperior be plainly diſtin- 
guiſhable to the virtuous and the humble 
mind, all then but the libertine, the preſum- 
2 and the invincibly ſtupid, muſt 

urely feel conviction ſtrong, and yieid to 
the tranſcendent force of its inſtruction. 

I hope therefore, it is not altogether 
improbable, but ſome of my fair readers 
may by this time be deſirous of knowing 
the title of a book, which comes recom- 
mended to them with ſo many advan- 
tages; but I am to hope likewiſe, that 
their curioſity will not be quite at an end, 
and that they will not throw my book a- 
ſide with rage when I inform them that 
the very volumel am here endeavouring to 
conciliate their regard for, is in truth no 
other than the Bible: to thoſe who are 
already acquainted with the merit of this 
book, I ſhall preſume to offer nothing in 
its favour, nor even ſo much as attempt 

* to 
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to gueſs at their number; be that how- 
ever great or ſmall, with ſuch, I amr very 
certain, it will need no other advocate 
than its own intrinfic worth: but it is 
poſſible, as I obſerved above, that ſome 
of my fair readers may have only juſt 
- tranfiently heard that there was ſuch a 
book, without receiving any particular 
information in regard to its contents, 
and others perhaps not even ſo much as 
this; now with both theſe, I honeſtl 
- confeſs, I could almoſt refolve to deal ſo 
far artfully, as to endeavour, by the aiſiſ- 
tance of novelty, which has always fo 
many bewitching attractions for us wo- 
men, to bribe their curioſity into a pati- 
ent peruſal of the whole work; with the 
previous aſſurance however, (which by 
the way I am confident I ſhould not vio- 
late) that it contains a moſt complete 
ſyſtem of polite, curious, and uſeful 
knowledge, with the. beſt models, that 
are now extant, for forming a true taſte, 
a graceful elegance, and a ſound judg- 
ment; and what may be perhaps of ſtill 
greater eonſequence in our apprehen- 
tion, that it contains the great, the in- 
eſtimable ſecret of improving beauty to 
ſo exquite a degree, that its fair "+5 Bay 
if they ſtudy it with due attention, are 
very fon likely to become perfect adepts 
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in the whole myſtery of charming irre- 
ſiſtibly: therefore if ſuch conſiderations 
as theſe can have any weight in their 
eſtimation, except they happen to be 
either inſenſible of their own importance 
to the laſt degree of dullneſs, or moſt in- 
corrigibly volatile (not to ſay worſe) they 
muſt, I think, be tempted to make the 
experiment which I here propoſe to them, 
and then confeſs, that they had never 
before employed ſo much of their time 
ſo eſſentially to their advantage. 


But to be ſerious, I moſt ſincerely wiſh, 


that it was in my power to do all the juſ- 
tice to this excellent book, which the 


high importance of its merit to mankind 
demands; and particularly ſuch as might 
engage the attention of my fair country- 


women a little more frequently.on a ſub- 
ject which is ſo extremely intereſting to 
the ſecurity of their true happineſs: I 
would not however have them imagine 
from hence, becauſe it cannot fairly be 
inferr'd, either from any thing that I have 
already advanced, or indeed from any 


part of my intention, in the recommen- . 


dation of this book, that they are conſe- 


quently to be found with their bibles al- 


ways in their hands, or to be ſecluded 
from a moderate enjoyment of all the in. 
nocent pleaſures of life: far from it; the 


I 3 chriſtian 
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chriſtian religion enjoins not this ſeve- 
rity ; it is an intelligible, it is a reaſon- 
able religion, and calculated to promote 
the whole happineſs of intelligent and 
reaſonable- creatures: the rule and ſum 
of this religion is faithfully contained in 
the book above-mentioned, and I would 
only beg of my fair readers to act juſt as 
conſiſtently upon this occaſion, when 
they arrive at an age which renders ſuch 
a conduct indiſpenſibly neceſſary, as they 
are generally wont to do upon moſt o- 
thers; that is, I would have them judge 
for themſelves ; becauſe they can in truth 
claim no more merit from the virtue of 
other people, but particularly from their 
conviction in this matter, than a ve 
plain woman can derive to herſelf from 
the inimitable graces of a firſt-rate beau-- 
ty: in the important choice of a party of 
pleaſure, for inſtance, in the choice of a 
ſuit of birth-day cloaths, and ſometimes 
even in the choice of an huſband, they 
will aſſume a proper ſpirit, exert their 
own faculties, and decently avow the na- 
tural right of free will; yet in the buſi- 
| neſs of religion, and the practice of vir- 
tue, as if matters of intinitely leſs con- 
cernment, they either ſeem tobe actuated 
wholly. by the impulſe of faſhion, or to 
depend implicitly upon the judgment of 

others, 
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others, and that indeed, not only in re- 
gard to the choice of their religion, and 
the motives of their virtue, but in regar 
alſo to the practice of both. 

But ſurely this ean never be eſteemed 
the conduct of intelligent creatures; ſuch 
I mean, as is always ſuggeſted by the true 
ſpirit of wiſdom and virtue; very far from 
it; it muſt rather be a conduct ſuggeſt- 
ed wholly by the dictates of vice and fol- 
ly; for it is defeating obſtinately the 
kindeft intentions of nature, it is per- 
verting ſome of the choiceſt bleſſings of 
heaven by acts of the baſeſt ingratitude z 
tis in ſhort wantonly bartering true hap- 
pineſs for falſe, and unpardonably de- 
grading at the ſame time all the native 
lovelineſs of beauty to the vile level of the 
moſt hideous'deformity: I will allow in- 
deed, if the flattering power of charming 
at any rate, be their ſupreme delight, their 
ſole point of view, that a knave may be 
very deeply ſmitten, and doubtleſs often is 
with the charms of a fair idiot's fortune; 
but it is contrary to the natural order of 
things, that any man but a fool, ſhould 
ever be charmed with her beauty; I muſt 
ſuppoſe therefore, that the happineſꝭ re- 
ſulting from alliances of this ſpecies, if it 
deſerves the name of happineſs, can never 
be an object either of envy or defire, to 


14 any 
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any woman who has not abſolutly diſ- 
claimed all pretenſions to the merit of 
true beauty, religion, delicacy, and even 
common ſenſe. 

Thus then have] endeavoured, though 
I confeſs in a very crude and unconnect- 
ed manner, to give my fair readers a 
tranſient view at leaſt of the irreparable 
injuries which their charms ſuſtain, par- 
ticularly from the exclufion of religion 
out of their plan of operations: and here 
I would be underſtood to mean, not 
barely the name of religion, fince expe- 
rience, upon many other occaſions, as 
well as the ent, convinces us that the 
names of things may be inviolably pre- 
ſerved, while the reality of the things 
themſelves is intirely loft; and therefore 
1 beg leave to affirm, that I explicitl 
mean here the eſſence of religion; ſuc 
2 ſettled conyiction. of its principles and 
precepts, as is capable of producing a 
luitable and uniform influence on the 
whole life and converſation of each of 
my fair country women, by the regular 
practice of every ſocial, and every chriſ- 
tian virtue: they would in truth become 
infinitely more amiable, nay quite ange- 
lic, by ſuch a conduct as this; nor would 
they then find the men, in general, want- 
ing either in point of love, honour, or 


good 


. 
ſenſe, to acknowlege the force and 
reaſonableneſs of this aſſertion; however 
they may have been hitherto unaccount- 
ably biaſſed to fall in with the foibles of 
the ſex, and to ſooth their follies, as if it 
was the only effectual method to ſecure 
their eſteem. | Þ 

But it is high time to acknowledge 
that this chapter has already very much 
exceeded its intended limits, for which, 
if it ſhould be thought a fault, I humbly 
entreat my readers pardon : the ſubject 
indeed was intereſting and important, 
being nothing leſs than the true happi- 
neſs of m wha ſex; if my apprehen- 
fions on that account ſhould be merely 
imaginary, the anxiety, which muſt ne- 
ceflarity have attended them, while they 
were foppoſed real, can then be only 
mine; and muſt at leaft evince the fin- 
cerity of my good wiſhes for the true 
Intereſt of my fair country women; while 

I ſhould hope, it would likewiſe plead 
my apology for avowing that, if ſuch. 
ſhould be thought neceſſary: but if thoſe 
apprehenſions ſhould be founded in rea- 
lity, the exquifite miſery ariſing from 
thence muſt then be wholly their's; 
mine being in that caſe at worſt but the 
crime of impertinence in alarming them 

2 I 5 with 
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with the dangers of a precipice 
they had aw quite down. 
8 mall ſuſpend the concluſion of this 
chapter no — than while I ſubjoin 
a quotation, not alto gether foreign tothe 
main purport. of it, taken from Doctor 


Young's inimitable poem, I mean his 
night thoughts. 


Let would thou laugh, but at thine own ex- 


pence, 
This counſel tra ſhould I preſume to give, --- 
«« Retire, and read thy Bible to be 13 
There truths abound of ſovereign ai ce; 
Ah! do nat prize them leſs, — i a bir d. 
As thou and thine, are apt and proud to do. 
If not inſpir d, that pregnant page had ſtood, 
Time's treaſure! and the wonder of the wiſe ! 
Thou think'ft, perhaps, thy foul alone at ftake ; 
Alas! ſhould men miſtake thee for a fool; 
What man of taſte for genius, wiſdom, truth, 
Though tender of thy fame, could interpoſe ? . 
Believe me, ſenſe, here, acts a double part, 
And the true critic is os np too. 


. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Farther continuation of the authoreſs's ffory 
in relation to herſelf ; in which, as inter- 

woven in ſome meaſure with her affairs, 

ſhe gives ber readers ſome account of Fabi- 
us, the uncle of Aſpatia, and likewi/e the 
character of that lady, and her bappy 
union with Hortenſius. 


H E favorite ſubjeR, pon which I 
dwelt ſo long in my laſt chapter, 

has occafioned ſuch an interruption in 
the courſe of my narrative, as demands 
from me an apology, particularly to all 
thoſe of my fair readers, who think that 
chapter wholly without its uſe; and yet 
for their ſake, as well as my own, I am 
almoſt willing to flatter myſelf, that 
either their number muſt be very: ſmall, 
or that not one of them requires the offi- 
cious, though ſalutary inſtruction con- 
tained therein; however, the goodneſs 
of my intention at leaſt, rao, [ 
in both caſes implicitly admitted, I ſhall 
proceed to inform them, thatby the death 
of Sipiana I was _ * more — 

* 
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iy my own miſtreſs, than I had been be- 
ore, though I wanted as yet ſome years 
of what the law pronounces to be the 
period of full age. 

Self-love, I confeſs, had a much great- 
er ſhare in the preſent ſcene of my af- 
fliction, than any recollection of the me- 
rit of my departed friend, fave that of 
gratitude, for the many favours I had re- 
ceived from her : although I was not un- 
acquainted with the miftaken motives, or 
injudicious exercife of her virtues, I ne- 
vertheleſs very highly revered the good- 
neſs of her heart; but ſtill the ſad re- 
flection upon my own ſolitary condition 
affected me for ſome time ſo ſenfibly as to 
exclude almoſt every other confideration ; 
and would in all probability have done ſo 
much longer, had I not very ſeaſonably 
received the conſolation of knowing that 
Portia, the ſiſter of Tradewell, one of the 
beſt, the wiſeſt, and moſt amiable of her 
ſex, intended, as ſoon as ſhe could ſettle 
ſome affairs in France, relative to her for- 
tune, to come and reſide for the remain- 
der of her life in England: ſhe informed 
me in the moſt affectionate manner, that 
ſhe now looked: upon herſelf as my mo- 
ther, and conſequently begged leave to 
inſiſt that I would come to no reſolution, 
VI 3 IN 
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in regard to my future deſtination, till 
had previouſly taken her opinion upon 
the matter; and hoped, I ſhould have no 
objection to her propoſal of having me 
to live altogether with herſelf: this news 
indeed was ſo agreeable as to give me 
the trueſt pleaſure I was at that time ca- 
pable of taſting ; for I had been taught 
from my earlieſt infancy to entertain the 
higheſt opinion of this excellent woman; 
from whoſe inſtruftive converſation and 
example, I now promiſed myſelf, and af- 
terwards did derive ſuch ſolid advantages 
as proved the ſnreſt means of acquiring 
the long ſeries of happineſs I have ſince 
enjoyed. | | 

But till the weleome period of her ar- 
rival, which however happened to be 
longer than 'either of us expected, I 
ſhould ſtill have thought myſelf greatly 
embarraſſed, almoſt in any other fitua- 
tion, had not Fabius, the worthy uncle 
of my tender and faithful friend Aſpatia, 
given me a moſt obliging invitation to 
his houſe; which was ſeconded ſo po- 
werfully by the entreaties of his niece, 
that I could not refuſe him, at leaſt till 
the arrival of my aunt; indeed my being 
in the ſame family with my beloved Af- 
patia was much too agreeable a _— 

ance 
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ſtance to be eafily reſiſted: this young 
lady, as I obſerved before, was the 
daughter and only ſurviving child of 
my friend and mother-in-law Sipiana; 
but directly the reverſe of her in every 
other particular, except in the humanity 
of her diſpoſition ; ſhe had been appoint- 
ed'by her mother the ſole executrix of 
her laſt will, and the fortune which con- 
ſequently accrued to her from thence, 
tho' far from being inconſiderable, was 
however greatly ſo, when 8 with 
that ſhe inherited from her father; yet 
even this, added to the certain e - 
tions ſhe had from her uncle, who. was 
rich, made altogether by much the 
ſmalleſt part of her merit, as my readers 
will be ready to acknowlege with me, 
when I have given them the faithful de- 
til of her character. i 

Fabius, her uncle and guardian, who 
was at this time an old batchelor, was 
nevertheleſs intirely free from the parti- 
cularities of that whimſical ſect; he was 
chearful, he was ſociable and facetious; 
and tho* he could not now with decency 
participate In all the pleaſures and amuſe- 
ments of young people, yet he ſtill ſeem- 
ed to feel, by reflection, a generous a re- 

fined ſort of happineſs, from that _— 
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they enjoyed on ſuch ſions; but he 
was a man of good nding, and 
joined to a thorough — 25 the 
world the utmoſt integrity of heart: he 
beheld and watched with inexpreſſible 
delight all the dawning virtues of his 
niece, and reſolved to have them dili- 

tly improved, under his own imme- 
diate inſpection, by every advantage 
which the beſt regulated education could, 
beſtow ; nor was he difappointed in the 
ſucceſs of his plan: he had beheld indeed 
with no leſs concern the want of ſuch an 
education in her mother, and determin'd 
that Aſpatia ſhould notſuffer on the ſame 
account; he provided therefore the beſt 
maſters of every kind that could be 
found, and had in a few years the exqui- 
fite ſatisfaction of obſerving that his niece 
was become perfect miſtreſs, not only of 


fuch accompliſhments as help to conſti- 


tute the mere exterior part of grace and 
elegance, but of all thoſe likewiſe, which 
may be juſtly allowed to adorn human 
nature, to mend the heart, improve the 
underſtanding, and confirm the irreſiſ- | 
tible power of true beauty. | 
Aſpatia's time was for the moſt part ſo 
profitably employed, that ſhe contrived 
to make even thoſe hours, which the de- 
Fe dicated 
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dicated to di ns, ſubſervient if poſ- 
ſible to the ſame laudable purpoſe ; when 

ever it happened otherwiſe, as muſt ſome 
times be inevitably the cafe, it was in- 
deed a facrifice to civility, yet made 
without any apparent reluctance : a fa- 
vourite ſtudy with-her for ſome time, by 
way of mere amuſement only, was that 
of poetry; the genuine beauties whereof 
ſhe entered into with t dehght, and 
a ſuperior delicacy of taſte; ſuch as a 
woman of her improved underſtanding 
may well be allowed capable of acquiring 
from a judicious peruſal of all the beſt 
authors, both in the Engliſh, French, 
and 'Italian languages; nor was ſhe a 
ſtranger even to thoſe of the Greek and 


Roman poets, ſo far as the beſt Engliſh. 


tranſlations of them could inform her; 
in ſhort, the ſeemed to aſcend the lofty 
ſeat of the muſes with a very good grace, 
but never to be impertinent, nor to con- 
tract from thence the leaſt affectation of 
any excellence, or fame, ſuperior to the 
s enlightened of her own ſex; in theſe 
excurſions ſhe was generally accompanied 
by Milton and Pope, as her moſt ad- 
mired guides, whoſe votary the continu'd 
to be with particular attachment, till 
time and experience, by allaying in ſome 
meaſure 


n | 

meaſure the youthful ardour of her fan- 
ey, had given a proportioffable degree of 
maturity and vigour to her judgment, 
excited in her a ftrong deſire of ſome 
more ſolid knowledge, and led her from 
the acrial regions of poeſy down to the 
more inſtructive page of ſober hiſtory ; 
which, though it may be perhaps a ſcene 
leſs pleaſing to the imagination, affords 
however a more certain path, and a much 
more laſting gratification to the under- 
ſtanding. - A 28 — — 
Upon the beſt models then, that could 
be extracted from hence, and accommo- 
dated with propriety to the cuſtoms and 
faſhion of her own time, ſhe compleated 
the improvement of her mind, and ren- 
dered it thus a fit inhabitant for her lovely 
form: her natural diſpoſition, placid and 
humane, was by this education heighten d 
into all the rational, but exquiſite feelings 
of true charity and benevolence; yet 
guarded at the ſame time equally from 
weakneſs and oſtentation: her perſon was 
tall, graceful, and exactly well-ſhaped ; 
if in any reſpect defective, it was in being 
rather a little too thin; and though per- 
haps in vulgar eſtimation ſhe might not 
be rank'd in the claſs of firſt rate beauties, 
yet by all who had the happineſs of her 


acquain- 
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acquaintance ſhe was confeſſedly allowed 
to poſſeſs many more charms than any 
beauty of her time: ſhe had indeed ſome- 
thing ſo inimitably genteel, ſo irreſiſtibly 
engaging in her addreſs, that all within 
the inchanting circle thereof could not 
_P becoming inſtantly her admirers ; 
and even ſtrangers, who could only in 
public obſerve the outward elegance and 
propriety of her behaviour, were never- 
theleſs always tempted to confider her 
manner and whole appearance as that of 
a woman of the firſt diſtinction: ſuch is 
the prevailing influence of true beauty ; 
and ſuch, in truth, the peculiar efficacy 
of that preſcripton, which points out ſo 
ſucceſsfully the whole art of acquiring it; 
wiſdom and virtue are the medium, thro” 
which this preſcription operates; as love, 
friendſhip, and happineſs are, in an emi- 
nent degree, the certain effects which it 
produces. 26 
My ſituation with ſo amiable a com- 
panion was indeed truly delightful; all 
my faculties, ſuch as they were, had here 
a conſtant opportunity of exertion and 
improvement; nor was there any-thing 
that could poſſibly contribute either to- 
wards — 4 inſtruction, but was 
induftriouſly ſought out for our * 
| emolu- 
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emuolument: the care even of improv- 
ing my little fortune to the beſt advantage, 
was a circumſtance that did by no means 
eſcape the vigilant attention of Fabius, 
who generouſly took the management 
thereof wholly upon himſelf, and account- 
ed with me in ſucha manner, as redoun- 
ded not leſs to the honour of his own in- 
tegrity and judgment, than it did eſſen- 
tially to my intereſt : ſo many favours, 
conferred with ſo much delicacy, de- 
manded very juſtly, as indeed they very 
fincerely had, the higheſt proofs of grati- 
tude and acknowlegement in my power; 
but- yet my friendthip. was engaged by 
motives ſtill more noble; it was founded 
in a thorough experience of that: virtue, 
which alone muſt ever be the object, as 
well as the cement of true friendſhip z 
all elſe is but the vile, the ſordid inter- 
courſe of intereſt or vice; at beſt but a 
mercenary / reciprocation, of benefits: 
mine for my Afpatia was of a very diffe- 
rent kind; it was the reſult of a very long 
acquaintance, founded on a diſintereſted 
eſteem for her many amiable qualities, and 
totally free from every other mixture of 
ſelf-love, than what aroſe almoſt involun- 
tarily from a principle of emulation, and 
from contemplating that ſimilitude of ſen- 

| | timents 
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timents and manners, which united us 
Kill more cloſely : in ſhort, we paſſed our 
time in that kind of felicity which is al- 
ways capable of being ſtill further en- 
hanced by reflection; and ſuch as gave 
me a moſt agreeable fore- taſte of what [ 
was to expect from the ſociety of the ex- 
cellent Portia. 

But this delightful ſcene began ſoon to 
receive ſome interruption; for the un- 
common ſhare of merit, and fine accom- 
pliſhments, which my friend was miſtreſs 
of, became by degrees ſo. conſpicuous as 
to attract univerſal admiration ; and the 
flattering circumſtance of her poſſeſſing 
likewiſe ſo conſiderable a fortune, was; no 


doubt, an additional incentive to the ad- 


dreſſes of many, by whom her alliance 
was now courted with the utmoſt ardour 
and importunity: and yet, upon all thoſe 

occaſions, prudence, ch 
| —— 5 reaſon, the cautious monitor of 
eſs paſſion, and the peculiar 
dian of female honour, — defended 
her againſt that whole train of perſecution 
and impertinence, to which young ladies 
of extraordinary fortune are not unuſu- 
ally expoſed ; for as ſhe was equally free 
from vanity and coquetry, the had as lit- 
tle to apprehend from the infinuat - 2 
| , | wiles 
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wiles of adulation, as from the ſtratagems 
of falſhood and intrigue ; her judgment, 
and her diſcretion, never admitting any 
opportunity for the attempts of either : 
and as ſhe was actuated not leſs by a prin- 
ciple of honour than of virtue, ſhe was an 
enemy to the practice of all diffmulation, 
and diſdained the low artifice of ſupport- 
ing beauty by the ridiculous diſtinction 
of having always a number of well-dreſs'd 
worthleſs coxcombs in her train: ſhe 
conſequently ſuffered neither falſe hopes 
nor fears to keep thoſe who had once de- 
clared themſelves her lovers, a ſingle mo- 
ment in ſuſpence, but inſtantly diſmiſſed 
them upon the firſt overture, 2 with ſo 
much candour and politeneſs, that tho” 
they ceaſed from thence to be her pro- 
feſſed lovers, they ceaſed not however to 
be her admirers : and this conduct, how 
rarely ſoever it may be practiſed, is, in 
truth, no more than a debt, which ever 
woman of true virtue juſtly owes to her 
own dignity, her delicacy, and her fame; 
the dictates of common ſenſe, as well as 
thoſe of virtue, enforce the obligation 
ſtrongly ; and wherever it is wantonly 
diſpenſed with, the title to one, if not to 
both of theſe, is rendered greatly liable to 
ſuſpicion; nay truly policy ay 
are f rÞ! 
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forbids that happineſs ſhould ever con- 
firm the triumph of beauty upon other 
The worthy uncle of Aſpatia, gifted as 
he certainly was, with great penetration 
and expexience in the ways of mankind, 
confided however implicitly in the diſcre- 
tion of his niece : nor was this confidence 
mifplaced ; he ſaw into the very prin- 
ciples by which her whole conduct was 
; erned; and as he had ſufficient reaſon 

to affure himſelf from thence, that in an 
affair of ſuch importance as that of mar- 
riage, her judgment moſt undoubtedly 
would always temper and direct her 
inclination, ke determined to leave her 
choice intirely un-influenced by any 


of thoſe numberleſs temptations from 


ambition or opulence, which had been 
frequently thrown in his way: the 
old gentleman, who had nothing ſo ar- 
dently in view for his mece as her real 
happineſs, judged very wiſely that the 
common notions of happineſs, which 
were ſo cagerly adopted by the gene- 
rality of mankind, being altogether 
phantaſtical, were ſo far from falling in 
with his ſyſtem, thaty the often prov'd 
the actual means of its deſtruction : he 


had therefore too much good ſenſe, too 
N much 
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much integrity, and too ſincere an affec- 
tion for her, to recommend, or ſeem td 
countenance, any plan that was inconfif- 
tent with theſe principles: he reflected 
with horror upon the folly, as well as the 
crime, of ſacrificing a fine young lady 
poſſeſſed of every virtue and every accom- 
pliſhment that could render any woman 
the object of true happineſs, merely that 
the world might think her happy, when 
ſhe herſelf was, perhaps, moſt confum- 
mately miſerable : ſuch kind of facrifices 
he always looked upon as fcenes of down- 
right proſtitution, however ſoftened by 
the almighty letter of.the law, or palliat- 
ed by the delufive though ſpecious ap- 
pearance of ſome imaginary title of 
honour annexed thereto : but the ſen- 
timents of Fabius, in regard to the eſ- 
{ence of true happineſs, had too great a 
degree of rectitude in them to be at 
all influenced by the frothy ambition 
of making his niece a muſbroom-peereſs: 
ſuch an alliance would, in his opinion, 
add no honour to his family; becauſe 
he thought, and very juſtly too, that 
virtue gave always a higher degree of 
dignity, than it was in the power of any 
earthly monarch to confer ; and that an 
ample fortune, diſpended according ” 

i the 
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the dictates of virtue, conferred a much 
truer kind of e than 2 the pom- 
p nts of the greateſt emperors 
1 Fabius, therefore, had too 
much ſpirit, as well as virtue, to tag 
ſervilely at the tail of à ſet of people, 
who deſpiſed, in fact, every other conſi- 
deration but that of wealth; which, 
they thought could alone give them the 
means of happineſs in their own way; 
that is, of being ſtill more incontinent- 
ly vicious, debauched, and corrupt : 
à man of this turn, let his rank, fortune, 
and nominal merit be ever ſo great, he 
judged to be a match highly improper for 
ai niece; as he thought nothing ought 
to be riſqued at the certain expence of 
happineſs ; nor was ſhe indeed leſs ſenſible 


bf the inevitable evils, with which ſuch 


alliances are generally pregnant ; for ſhe 
was convinced, beyond the power of per- 
verſion, that there was no ſuch thing 
as true happinſs without virtue, and 
that it was conſequently impoſſible that 


any man could ever be induced to eſ- 


teem as a merit in his wife, that of 
which he himſelf was utterly void, 
and with the want whereof her very 
prudence muſt hourly upbraid him. 


Amongſt 
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| Amongſt the gentlemen who were ad- 
mitted to viſit at the houſe of Fabius, 
(and. theſe were none but people of the 
molt approved character) was the juſtly 
celebrated, Horteaſius ; a man of a grace- 
ful figure, polite addreſs, and an excel- 
lent underſtanding ; he was of good ex- 
traction, though not immediately allied 
to any of the great; nor had he indeed 
any farther connections with them, than 
what his diſtinguiſhed abilities at the bar 
had rendered full as neceſſary for the ſecu- ' 
rity of their intereſt, as for the advance- 
ment of his own: he ſet out originally 
upon a very ſmall foundation, the pittance 
only of a younger brother's. fortune; but 
his ſuperior talents, joined to indefatiga- 
ble application, ſoon gave him an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring both wealth and tame, 
much beyond the compaſs either of his 
avarice or ambition: to his remarkable 
ſkill, in the knowledge and practice of 
the law, he added every grace of elo- 
quence, and every other power of ſoft 

rſuaſion; and was, in ſhort, moſt emi- 
nently bleſſed with all the advantages that . 
are requilite to form a perfect orator ; yet 
theſe ſhining talents were never proſtitut- 
ed, nor vilely hired out, for the purpoſes 
of lucre, to gild over any iniquitous cauſe; 
he never departed ing the principles bg 

fir 
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firſt det out with; for, bad as the world 
was, he ſoon found that his intereſt de- 
pehded as eNſentially upon his integrity, 
as upon the reputation of ſußenor emi- 
rence in his profeſſion. 

The true intereſts of his country, and 
the preſervation of all its civil and reli- 
gious rights, he judged, could never be 
effe&ually maintained other wiſe, than by 
an ihvariable-adherence to the principles 
of the conſtitution, according to that ex- 
cellent and equitable plan propoſed at the 
revolution ; and that whatever deviations 
from thence may at any time be brought 
about, Whether by the overbearing in- 


crxeaſe __ mf wetice of power in one party, 
or by a 
| beten“ in the other, under what 


obſtinate and unreaſonable 


pretences ſoever aſſumed by either, muſt 
fooner or later, if not ſeaſonably recon- 


| tiled, and reverted to, by the direction 


of the plan abovementioned, be inevita- 


bly attended with conſequences fatal to 


the peace and liberty of theſe nations; 
with general diſcontent, if not diſturb- 
ance at home, and with the certain loſs of 
commerce, credit, and glory abroad. 
Theſe I well remember to have been the 
principles of his political ſyſtem; he had 


| early adopted them from the ſtricteſt en- 


quiry into every branch: of our govern- 
- Men 
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ment and conſtitution; they were often 
the ſubject of his moſt ſerious conſidera- 
tion, as the demonſtration of their utility 
was the conſtant object of his endeavours 
in that houſe, where he had the honour 

of a ſeat to the time of his death; and 
where he was always heard with more par- 
ticular attention, as he had never attached 
himſelf to any party, either from a ma- 
lignant ſpirit of oppoſition, a mercenary - 
proſpect of interelt, or ſrom the deluſive 
baits of ambition: yet with all the punc- 
tuality of his attendance upon the publick 
buſineſs, he by no means neglected the 
care. of his own fortune, which daily in- 
creaſed ; and indeed the extraordinary 
ſucceſs thereof was not more juſtly the re- 
ſult of genius and induſtry, than it was 
the peculiar merit of his univerſal benevo- 
lence and ſtedfaſt integrity; for to the in- 
digent and oppreſſed, his purſe and his 
advice were ever open. 

Such then was the character of the man, 
on whom Arſpacia had for ſome time 
fooked with a favourable eye; Horten- 
fius had indeed long entertained a ſecret 

| paſſion for her, yet without preſuming 
to avow it more expreſsly, than by a con- 
| ſtant perſeverance in all thoſe little offices 
of aſſiduity and reſpect ; which, though 
t the —_— themlelves, from the mere 
K 2 | force 
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force of ſympathy, they may be intima- 
tions highly ſignificant, are however, to 

the indifferent ſpectator, ſuch only as po- 
liteneſs can always reſcue from the buſy 
imputation of particularity : and the deli- 
cacy of this conduct operated much more 
ſucceſsfully with Arſpacia, than all the 
ill-timed fervour of a more paſſionate ad- 
dreſs could have done; for, ſeemingly 
without any deſign on her part, ſhe had 
by this means ſufficient leiſure and oppor- 
tunity to conſider the whole merit of her 
lover, to obſerve the changes his temper 
may poſſibly be liable to, to examine into 
the true motives of his attachment, and 
to form her judgment from rhence of the 
ſincerity of his paſſion; happineſs being, 
in her apprehenſion, a matter of too much 
conſequence, to diſpenſe with any vigilance 
or precaution in her power, that might 

rove either the certain means of attaining 
it, or at leaſt of undeceiving her in due 
time, at the expence only of offering ſome 
little violence to her inclination: if this 
conduct therefore in Hortenſius is to Fe 
eſteemed, and I think it.very juſtly may, 
as no leſs a proof of candour, than it was 
of judgment; that of eyery lady, who 
precipitately admits, or rejects a lover 
without ſuch previous conviction, muſt 
conſequently be eſteemed as great a pro 
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of injuſtice, as it is of folly : and I ima- 
gine, that every woman of ſenſe and deli- 
cacy, when ſhe is once thoroughly con- 
vinced of the merit and ſincerity of a lov- 
er, will eaſily be induced to give him cre- 
dit for the fervour of his paſſion, nor too 

raſhly condemn the want of warmth in 
his firſt addreſſes. _ | | 
Be that however as it will, the conduct 
of Hortenſius upon this occaſion muſt, 
have been at leaſt perfectly agreeable to 
the ſentiments of Arſpacia; for when he 
judged it to be a proper time to make his 
advances, he found no difficulties in the 
way, towards the completion of his hap- 


pigels, that proved to be. inſuperable ; 
rſpacia's good underſtanding, joined to 
the juſt ſenſe ſhe had entertained of his 
merit, from the experience of a very long 
acquaintance, rendered all the little expe- 
dients of female artifice and affectation as 
utterly uſeleſs, as they are confeſſedly ri- 
diculous; and indeed, there were few 
foibles in the whole conduct of her ſex, 
which ſhe condemned more ſeverely, than 
the capricious folly of trifling with the paſ- 
ſion of a man of ſenſe and ſtri& honour. / 
Fabius had obſerved with infinite ſatiſ- 
faction the whole progreſs of this mutual 
attachment from its firſt riſe; he well 
knew the merit of Hortenfius, and in 
21 K 3 fact 
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fact highly approved his paſſion; yet, 
from a certain delicacy of apprehenſion, 
that, by a different conduct, he might poſ- 
fibly ſeem to controul in ſome degree his 
niece's inclination, he choſe to act as if he 
underſtood nothing of the affair ;, though 
he was all the while ſecretly endeavouring. 
to facilitate irs ſucceſs, by giving the par- 
ties every opportunity they could wiſh 
for, and by every other contrivance in his 
power; but how immenſe the tranſport 
of Hortenfius was, may indeed be much 
more  ealtly imagined than expreſſed ; 
when upon a particular application he was 
informed by Fabius, that mete accident 
had lately given bim an opportunity of. 
becoming a ſucceſsful advocate in his fa- 
vour with Arfpacia ;- and that he could 
now undertake to aſſure him, that he had 
nothing more terrible to apprehend from 
her, than a certain interval of procraſli- 
nation, which, he doubted not, by a pro- 
per exertion of the intereſt he had with 

her, but ſhe might be prevailed upon to 
ſharte. n 

T his ſituation, ia which our lovers were 
obliged to continue for ſome ſmall time, 
though not compleatly happy, was how- 
ever very much ſo in their opinion, as 
- certainty had now totally excluded all the 
dreadful anxicty of ſuſpence; it was ** 
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ſed indeed with every flattering joy that 
the . beſt founded hopes could inlpire 
yet ſome degree of ſecret uneaſineſs muſt 


Rill neceſſarily ariſe from the mutual im- 85 


atience of waiting for the lingering, but 
liſsful minute, that was to fauctify their 
union. The proſpect of my friend's ap- 
proaching felicity gave me, I confels, an 
ine xpreſſihle pleaſure; Which, however, 
had for ſome time ſuffered the cruelleſſ 
apprehenſions, leaſt this eveot, ſhould in 
all probability prove the means of jepa; 
rating me, even before the arrival of Por: 
tia, from, che ſociety of people Who wege 
ſo juſtly dear to me. MW $% 4 96 110 169 
But I was at length relieved from all 
the imaginary terror of theſe, apptehen-+ 
ſions, by the tender, the united efforts 
both of Horteaſius and his amiable Arſ- 
pacia; who, obſerving in me an unuſual 


dejection of ſpirits, were not ſeſs anxIog 


to diſcover the true cauſe thereof, than 


inſtantly to remove it; they accordingly 
informed me, that they had come to a re- 


ſolution of living on with Fabius after 
their marriage; and all of them jointly 
inſiſted, in the moſt affectionate terms, 
that I ſhould continue with them for the 


time I had promiſed ; and further hoped,  - 


I would have no objection to their obtain- 
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ing my aunt's permiſſion, when ſhe ar: 
rived, for my reſiding at leaſt ſome time 
in every yeat with them: this indeed was 
à eircumſtance that I aſſented to with no 
leſs gratitude than pleaſure, and was con- 
ſequently a witneſs, not only to the moſt 
endearing ſcenes of conjugal felicity that 
can poſſibly be imagined, but alſo to all 
the arts of domeſtick adminiſtration, as 
they were practiſed in their higheſt per- 
fection 3 to the niceſt œconomy, and yet 
to the appearance of great ſplendor and 
magnificence; to all the tender offices of 
Friendſhip, without the baſe alloy of mer- 
eenary views, without affectation, with- 
out grimace; in ſhort, to the diffufion of 
univerſal benevolence, and a moſt exten- 
five chatity: but the manner of life of 
this happy pair, as it may perhaps be 
thought ſomewhat ſingular in the preſent 
ape, I intend to make pre: of the ſubject 
my next e 0 
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C HAP. XV. 


Same freo occaſional remarks of the authorefs 
upon the ſubjeft of education in general: 
the happy effetts of a good one, exempli- 
fied in the whole conduct of Hortenſius and 
Ar ſpacia + ſome particular anecdotes con- 
cerning them, ' which give an additional 
ſplender to opulence, and at the ſame lime 
do honour to humanity : Arſpacia's pub- 
lick and private character, widely diffe- 
rent frem that of the generality of modern 
Nine ladies; ber love of knowledge, tho" 
great, was ſtill as free from the affecta- 
tion of appearigg learned, as it was from 
Ihe folly of neglecting the oeconomy of ber 
houfhold on that account : the difintereſted 
integrity of Hortenſius farther illuſtrated 
by ſome few of his rn on matters of 


8 eee 


HENEVER I happen'to make 
the buſineſs of education-the ſub- 


| Jet of my reflections, and find occaſion, 


perhaps from ſome recens occurrences, to 


remark with what extraordinary circum- 


ſtances of advantage a good education is 
moſt commonly attended, Jam really at 


a loſs to determine whether of the two is 


greater, my aſtoniſhment or indignation, 
E. K 5 ro 
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at. the general inattention of parents to 
their children's true intereſt. in ſo critical 
a concern: this capital error, if I con- 
ceive the matter right 'from. the accounts 
which I have had, ariſes chiefly from 


hence, that in the male part of the ſpe- 


cies, the cultivation of genius alone is 
always conſidered as their principal object 
in view; though the management even 
of this, except I have been greatly miſ- 
informed, is generally conducted in a way 
that is liable to many juſt objections; 
but of what cannot be ſuppoſed to come 
fully and properly under my cognizance, 
ſuch as a matter of this nature, I by no 
means allow. myſelf to be a competent 
judge, and conſequently preſume not to 
give my opinion therein: in the female 
part, however, 'tis too evident, that the 
diſtinction, or cultivation of genius has 
nothing at all to do; a few ſpecious ac- 
compliſhments, that are merely exterior, 
make up, as I have more than once be- 
fore obſerved in the courſe of this work, 
the whole ſum of their acquirements z 
t by what, inducement. of utility, or 
true grace, ſo exceptionable a plan could 
have been ſo long continued, and (till rs 
ſo inflexibly adopted, for the direction of 
rational creatures; or indeed by the ſanc- 
tion of what authority, ceerees meg 
2 that 
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that of tyrant · cuſtom, it could have 
ſo. univerſally enforced, I confeſs, I am 


-wholly at a loſs to conjectute; yet this I be- 


lie ve to be a fact, and Iappeal to the conſtant 


experience and obſervation of mankind for 


the confirmation of what I aſſert, that the 
true end, both of male and female education, 
but eſpecially of the latter, as it is generally 


managed, is much oftener defeated than ic | 
otherwiſe, 
which is indeed but ſeldom, except by the 


is obtained; where it hap 


aſſiſtance of ſome better plan, I look upon 
it to proceed, rather froni a critical con- 
currence of ſome favourable accidents, qr 
from a peculiar temperament in the con- 


ſtitution of body and mind, in à child, 


than from any rectitude of judiment ioc | 


method, either in the parent or pedagogue. 
My reaſon for this aſſertion and ſome 
reaſon [certainly ought to aſſign; ſince heg- 


ging the queſtion, or, in other words, aſfert- 


ing without proof, is but acting the part 
of Drawcanſir in an argument; Hay there- 
fore, my reaſon for the aſſertion juſt ad- 
vanced is this, that I think» the true baſis 
of education in general is very proper y 
laid, or at leaſt not ſo ſedulouſi) attended 
to, as a point of thax infinite importance 


deferves; I mean chiefly n the 


care of imbuing the tender minds of you 
people with an early tincture- of moral 
#17; K 6 good- 


been 
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goodneſs, and not only ſo, but that the 
lame care ſhould indiſpenſably be continued, 
as they grow up, and conſtantly co-operate 
with every. other means of inſtruction, to 
the confirmation of their principles in vir- 
tue, as well as to the cultivation of their 
genius in matters of literature: the more 
licentious and immoral the world is grown, 
and molt indiſputably grown ſo in a great 
meaſure from ſuch neglect, the greater 
ſurely is the neceſſity for this precaution, 
but the truth is, where the views of pa- 
rents are ſordidly contracted to the fingle 
point of advancing their children's fortunes 
at all events, a juſt regard to the improve- 
ment of their morals makes but a very 
mall, if any part at all, of their ſcheme; 
ſo that the moſt material part of education, 
and that which would in truth rather faci- 
Itate than impede the reſt, is in a man- 
ner totally omitted; yet ſo it happens, that 
this very omiſſion is nat unfrequently pu- 
ni ſhed, as it juſtly deſerves, in the abſolute 
- _ .Þdiſappointment of their ſucceſs; ſo far at 
lueaſt as the enjoyment of true happineſs 
can with propriety be admitted as the end 
of ſuch ſucceſs; for if it be impoſſible, in 
the nature of things, as is moſt unque- 
ſtionahly is, that the vicious and immoral 
man, ſo long as he continues ſuch, can 
ever be a true friend even ta himſelf, let 
$f TOES uw his 
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his genius be what it will; N 
the inward enjoyment of ſuch a ſtate of 


happineſs, where virtuous principles are 


thus wanting, muſt abſolutely be unattain- 
able by him, notwithſtanding all the out- 


ward appearances of ſucceſs, that may at 


the ſame time do very conſiderable ho- 
nour to his genius; but if 1 am to be un- 
happy, of what real importance, or advan- 
tage can all the ſucceſs of genius, or for- 
tune be to me; nay, I ſhould be inclined 
to carry this point ſtill farther, and to 
conclude, that nothing but the higheſt 
degree of ſtupidity, -or corruption, could 
ever ſuppoſe, that ſuch a perſon can be 


- actuated by ſentiments, which ought alone 


to render any man capable of becoming a 
riend to virtue, and to his country u 


juſt principles; becauſe his conduct, let 


him pretend what he will, actually dif- 
claims all ſuch principles; and therefore I 


ſhould imagine, that the ſervice of ſuch a a 


man, how great ſoever his abilities may 
be preſumed, though it is ſometimes. per- 
haps employed, as the ſole expedient of 
neceſſity, can yet, for want of thoſe prin- 


ciples, be never thoroughly depended on, 


or ſincerely eſteemed by his country; which 
I hold to be none of the leaſt, among the 
numberleſs diſadvantages that reſult rom 
a wrong education. * | 
0 974 ̃ Thax 


That the plan, which I have occaſion- 
ally hinted at above, is not the practice 
generally received at preſent, will, I be- 
lieve, be readily admitted; and that the 
many untoward conſequences, flowing di- 
rectly from this general neglect, are but 
too manifeſt, particularly in the number- 

- leſs excteſcences ſo obſervable in female 
conduct, I do preſume, will ſcarcely be 
denied; but indeed, where the found ton 
is ſo confeſſedly bad, the ſuperſtrutuie, 
however ſpeciouſly it may be ornamented, 
mult nevertheleſs be always more immi- 
nently liable on that account to a-great 
variety of unhappy. accidents: this was 
however by no means the caſe in regard 
either to Hortenſius or Arſpacia; their 
education, from the firſt inſtant they were 
perceptive of any inſtruction, was conſi- 
dered as a matter of too great importance 
to admit of the leaſt neglect or delay; and 
not only ſo, but it was founded upon ſuch 
1nciples, and conducted with ſo much 
judgment and aſſiduity, that their im- 
provements in virtue went always hand- 
in chand with thoſe of accompliſhment and 
ſcience ;,-their reſpective governors were 
of opinion, and their opinion was certainly 
juſt, that the true end of education con- 
ſted not fo eſſentially in qualifying ſome 
young people for buſineſs, in order to their 
al |  acquinng 
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'acquiriag fortunes, and in Fittinge. 
in order to their ſpending them gracefully, 
as it did, in mak ing the intellectual powers 
in all acquire an abſolute aſcendancy over 
thoſe that are inferior; and the happy 
effects of this plan were indeed moſt re- 
markably conſpicuous throughout the 
whole life of that worthy pair, whoſe cha- 
racters I have already attempted to give 
my readers a tranſient ſketch of; which 
circumſtance was. in truth, the principal 
motive of my preſuming to offer the fore- 

going reflections, ſuch as they have fre- 
quently cccurred to me, upon the import- 
ant ſubject of education in general. 

But to proceed to ſome further accounts 
of this amiable couple; who, beſides the 
ſtrongeſt ſympathy of - affection, ſeemed, 
by a very uncommon ſimilitude of diſ- 
poſition and ſentiments, to be in a manner 
deſtined wholly for each other ; that they 
were therefore happily united at length in 
the tender bonds of Hymen, will, I ſup- - 
poſe, be hardly thought ſurprizing; nei» 
ther ſhall I be ſubjected, I hope, to.the 
ſeemingly unpardonable cenſure of being 
thought too laconick upon this occaſion, 
by omitting} to give my readers a minute 
account of this memorable event, and of 
all the particular occurrences that attended 
the auguſt celebration of theſe, guten 
Pn, ow - 
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| how iatereſting ſoe ver fuch a circumſtantial 
-detail may poſſibly be to many of them; 
ſinee, by the friendly aſſiſtanceof a little re- 
collection, they may be furniſhed with the 
higheſt gratification in this way, by turn- 
ing to ſome very florid and copious matri- 
monial deſeriptions, which have lately 
appeared in the world to great advantage, 
and which, no doubt, by every body, who 
underſtands the true value of time, muſt 
always be very highly eſteemed, nor only 
as compoſitions of genius, but likewiſe as 
they contribute ſo eſſentially to the two 
important articles of inſtruction and amuſe- 
ment; which citcumſtance would, I con- 
feſs, be a ſufficient incentive to my am- 
bition, did not a certain degree of modeſty, 
at the ſame time, very prudentiy preſerve 
me from the folly of attempting to imitate 
what is ſo univerſally allowed to be ini- 
mitable. | 

But be this as it will; Hortenſius and 
Arſpacia, as they had the peculiar happi- 
neſs of ingrafting all the advantages of a 
well · regulated education upon diſpoſitions 
and natural endowments that were remark- 
ably good, made ſo amiable à figure in 
pubſick life, as exhibited rather a moſt 
engaging model for imitation, than an 
occaſion of ever rendering them the juſt 


objects ether of fſcandal, ridicule, or ma- 
lignant 


n 

lignant envy; but their domeſtick life was 
indeed replete with ſcenes of conſummate 
bliſs; they were truly happy, becauſe they 
made virtue and good ſenſe the invariable 
rule of all their actions; and always looked 
down with pity, if not with contempr, upon 
the ſeveral prevailing impieties, and faſhion- 
able follies of the age, however exalted 
the rank of thoſe people may be, Who 
could debaſe themſelves and mankind by 
introducing and abetting ſuch: Arſpacia 
thought ſhe could never ſufficiently con- 
gratulate herſelf upon the happineſs of be- 
ing united to ſo excellent, ſo beloved a 
man; nor was Hortenſius deficjent, either 
in his conſtant acknowledgements for her 
generoſity, or ia his endeavours to im- 
prove her mind, in order to make her ſtill 
the more agreeable companion for himſelf; 
while her fond heart received a new addi- 
tion of gladneſs from everyendearing leſſon 
of inſtruction, as likewiſe indeed from 
evęry other circumſtance that could poſſi- 
bly contribute to give him pleaſure: in 
Mort, this deſerving pair enjoyed, in an 
exquiſite degree, all the ſweets of a molt 
refined and tender friendſhip for each 
other; but then it was ſuch a friendſhip, 
as the conjugal ſtate, from an indiſſolu- 
ble union of intereſts and inclinations, is 
alone capable of affording; where —_— 
___ ove, 
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love, though it muit always make the 
Ar a ingredient therein, muſt never- 
heleſs be always ſupported by that mutual 
eſteem which virtue only can create; and 
indeed, where either of theſe happens to 
be wanting, the friendſhip of that ſtate 
muſt conſequently be too precarious and 
imperfect to admit of ſuch a ſeries of hap- 
pineſs, as might otherwiſe be confidently 
expected from thence. Nai os 
That this important conſideration hath 
not previouſly all the credit and influence 
with the generality of parties which it 
deſerves, is, I believe, the juſteſt reaſon 
that can be aſſigned, Why ſo many marri- 
ages prove unfortunate, for one that is in 
reality the reverſe: partial views, and ſe- 
pParate ſchemes, both of intereſt and plea- 
ure, formed merely by a flattering ima- 
gination, have — 9 2 deluded the 
matrimonial adventurers of both ſexes into 
the {ad experience of this truth; and diſ- 
appointment has afterwards provoked them 
to violate, and diſgrace that inſtitution, 
which was originally de ſi to conſtitute 
the true happineſs of all: not thus however 
did Rasten les and his Arſpacia come to- 
gether; their's was in the ſtricteſt ſenſe an 
union of hearts, more firmly, becauſe 
mutually obliged, than all the force of 
intereſted motives, or the ſanction of hu- 
man 
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man laws could make it: indeed, accord · 
ing to the common opinion and practice 
of the world, Arſpacia's large fortune and 
perſonal merit might very juſtly have en- 
titled her to what is generally, though 
often too confidently, eſteemed a better 
match ; but, as ſhe choſe to be really 
happy, rather than really to appear ſo, all 
her ſentiments, in regard to the means of 
procuring ſuch a ſcene of . happineſs by 
marriage, conſpired to make her choice 
center in Hortenſius ; and theſe Teatiments 
of her's were, in truth, not more imme- 
diately the tender dictates of inclination, 
than they were confeſſedly the ſuggeltions | 
of ſound judgment, as was fully: juſtified 1 
x fas event; for Hortenſius felt, Nr this 
occaſion, every endearing r love 
and gratitude combined could poſſibly in- 
ſpire; and, with the moſt engaging ten- 
erneſs and aſſiduity, exerted all his pow - 
ers, as well to preſerve, as to confirm the 
high opinion ſhe had thus conceived: of 
him; his affection, in ſhort, ſuffered no 
one circumſtance to eſcape him, that was 
capable of affording her the leaſt pleaſure; 
and as often as intervals from buſineſs 
would admit, , he was always induſtrious 
to ſtrike out ſome new fcene of amule> 
ment, in order to convince her, that the 
fortune ſhe had ſo generouſly beſtowed 
es. . 7... 6000 


upon him could be but of very little value 
In his eſtimation, if not chearfully em- 
ployed on every occaſion that might do 
her all the honour ſhe deſerved, and at 
the ſame time render life as agreeable to 
Her as ſhe could wiſh: indeed the man of 
virtue and good underſtanding, who is 
thus obliged, can ſcarcely help diſcovering 
his ſenſibility upon all occaſions in the 


moſt expreflive manner; for he is ever 


contriving the happineſs of her, who made 
ſo remarkable a diſtinction in his favour, 

© Arſpacia, it muſt be confeſſed, differed 
very widely from the generality of our 
modern fine ladies; as ſhe always thought 
Jjuſtly, ſhe conſequently judged, that the 
moſt Honourable character ſhe could aſpire 
at was that of being a good wife; and 
there was undoubtedly both wiſdom and 
virtue in this reſolution; duty and inclina- 
tion coincided to ſtrengthen her opinion, 
nor could all the force of faſhion ever pre- 
vail again{Tit: her houfe was never ſuffered 
to be made a rendezvous for libertines of 
either ſex, how great ſoever their quality 
may be; for even 'this circumſtance, ſhe 
thought, tended rather to aggravate their 
crime, than to exempt them from the cen- 
ſure which it ſo juſtly incurred: the abſurd, 
though common practice of ſqueezing and 
cooping up a number of people 
1. * | or 
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for whom perhaps ſhe cared not a ſingle 
farthing, under the elegant denomination 
of a rout, or rather from the falſe, bur 
flattering notion of appearing to greater 
advantage on that account in the polite 
world, could never gain admiſſion into 
the circle of her amuſements ; her good 
ſenſe was always proof againſt the infection 
of every faſhion, both in dreſs and man- 
ners, let it be never ſo epidemical, which 
had even a remote tendency to corrupt the 
one, or torender the other either indecent 
or ridiculous; the deſtructive buſineſs of 
play, carried on with that  unquenchable 
ſpirit which it has been for ſome time paſt, 
both by the little gamblers and the great, 
| ſhe looked upon with the utmoſt deteſta- 
tion, as it was ſo frequently productive of 
other ſhocking conſequences, beſides the 
ravaging expence it ſeldom fails to create; 
ſo far as it might be confined. within the 
limits of an innocent amuſement, ſhe had 
not the leaſt objection to that, or indeed 
to any other of the publick diverſions, up- 
on the ſame condition: but neither ava- 
rice, nor the love of pleaſure, nor yet the 


ridiculous affectation of being incorrigibly _ 


devoted to the mode, when ſhe thought it” 
wrong, could ever prevail upon her to 
deviate from thoſe principles of virtue and 
right reaſon, in which ſhe had been edu- 

cated, 
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eitel, or tempt her to act upon any oc- 
taſion inconfiltently with the dictates of 


her own judgment. 


There was, in ſhort; in the whole Cir- 
ele of female virtues and accompliſhments, 


| ſcarcely any one, that could be thought 


either uſeſul or ornamental, of which The 
was not miſtreſs; bar What was ſtill more 
eminently diſtinguiſhable in her, as I ob- 


ſerved before, was her making a moſt ex- 


cellent wife, in the fulleſt extent of chat 
character; which, in her opinion, was 
not to be confined merely to the ſingle, 
though intereſting W e of conju- 
gal tenderneſs, notwithſtanding that her! 8 


Was inderd both unabated and exem- 


plary; but it comprehended, as ſhe 
rightly judged, a great variety of parti- 
culars, from the minute inſpection where- 
of ſne thought her fortune, great as it 
was, was however ſo far from exempting 
her, that it ill the more neceſſarily en- 
gaged het atrention upon that account; 
having always look God a judicious 


cxconomy, as no leſs the parent of true 
charity, than it was of magnificence: 


her prudent management therefore, 
without feerning to leſſen in the ſmalleſt 
degree the appearance of that ſplendor, 
which was indiſpenſibly expected from 
her fortune and condition ig the world, 
* "the. 
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ſhe was nevertheleſs enabled to devote 
every year a conſiderable fum to the bene- 
ficent uſe of educating a certain number 
of poor girls, the children of diſtreſſed, 
but honeſt and induſtrious parents ; but 
her benevolence reſted not here; for it 
was not one of the leaſt agreeable among 
her amuſements, when in the country, to 
fee, with her own eyes, that theſe objects 
of her humanity were carefully inſtructed 
in the principles of the chriſtian. religion, 
and likewiſe taught whatever might make 
them uſeful to ſociety in the capacity of 
good houſhold ſervants. 5 
laſpired by her amiable example, Hor- 
tenſius had the ſame number of boys 
brought up with equal care; and at a cer · 
tain age he had them bound out appren- 
tices, according to their ſeveral abilities, 
to ſuch trades as they were judged to be 
fitteſt for; if a remarkable genius, as was 
ſometimes the caſe, happened to appear 
among them, he always took particular. 
care that it ſhould receive every advan- 
tage of improvement which it was capa- 
ble of; and ſome few there certainly, 
were, that emerged from this obſcure. 
nurſery, the fruits of whole diſtinguiſhed, 
abilities, their deſcendants at this day, 
ſeem' to enjoy with as little decency as 
merit: theſe two ſeminaries were managed 
Nee ha in 
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in the moſt proper manner that could be, 
under the immediate inſpection of their 
generous. patron and patroneſs ; who en- 
joyed for many years the higheſt ſatifac- 
tion in ſeeing them ſueceed according to 
their true intention, and in ſending out 
annually into the world, after a certain 
time, a great number of uſeful, honeſt 
and induſtrious people: but Hortenſius 
was ſtill too wiſe to conſent, that theſe 
ſchools ſhould ever be endowed. in perpe- 
ruity by him, as he had very juſtly re- 
marked, upon many occaſions of the ſame 
kind, the ſcandalous abuſe that is made 
of all ſuch charities, by perverting abſo- 
tutely the original deſigns cf their ſeveral 
worthy founders, and conſequently by 
rendering ſuch ſocieties, rather nurſeries 
of idleneſs, andindeeddownrightnuifances 
in the ſeveral places where they are ſet- 
tled, than well regulated eſtabliſhments 
for the propagation of induſtry, and the 
ſeaſonable relief of the. diſtreſſed : ſo long 
as he and his Arſpacia lived, they could 
be well aſſured, that what they had ſo ge- 
neroufly given, would be faithfully and 
properly applied. but they choſe to riſque 
nothing farther ; having ſo often ſeen 
ſome of the beſt intended donations of 
this kind iniquitouſly appropriated, either 
as the immediate prey of avarice, or 

* 5  wantonly 
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wantonly — away in erecting pala- 
ces, inſtead: of alms- houſes, and alſo in 
decorating them pompouſſy for che more 
commodious reception of ſome petty ty- 
rant, that was ſolely to give the law there 
to à number of uſeleſs officers and ſer- 
vants: but this was ſuch a palpable abuſe, 
that Hortenſius thought it a crime to let 
even the ſmalleſt part of his fortune go 
towards the — thereof: as the love 
of his fellow - creatures, not the gratifica- 
tion of his vanity, was always the true 
motive of his bounty upon ſuch occaſi- 
ons, whatever he gave, he made it an in- 
variable rule to be convinced, that the 
application thereof ſnould fully 1— his 
intentions; and few people, I believe, of 
his fortune, ever contributed to underta- 
kings that were really charitable, or pub- 
lick-ſpirited,- more ' generouſly, or more 
judioiouſſy than himſelf; which not only 
his own tenants and dependants experi- 
enced very ſenſibly, but, in ſhort, all the 
diſtreſſed poor within many miles of his 
ſeat in the country, where both he and 
his lady were reverenced almoſt as beings 
of a ſuperior order; for his attention par- 
ticularly, Whenever he was there, which 
was as often as he poſſibly could, was 
chiefly occupied in promoting and encou- 
raging an univerſal ſpirit of induflry, by 
 Vor.1I. iP liberally 
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iberally' rewarding ſuch of the country 
people as he obſerved to be moſt diligent 
in training up their children in this way, 
and indeed by every other method that he 
could poſſibly deviſe, to be moſt condu- 
cive to ſo good a purpoſe; in ſo- much 
that no individual, who was capable of 
labour, dared to: aſk relief, for fear of that 
puniſhment which he juſtly deſerved, both 
as an idle vagrant, and as one who would 
thus impudently defraud the truly indi- 
gent of what was intended only for their 
ſupport; who were by this vigilance com- 
fortably ſubſiſted. and all that part of the 
country likewiſe kept conſtantly free from 
that peſt of common ſtrolling beggars, 
that are, not only a diſgrace to evety na- 
tion, which either out of indolence, or a 
miſtaken lenity permits them, but they 
prove alſa the certain inſtruments. of ſe- 
ducing numbers of the people to idleneſs 
and theft, who would otherwiſe become 
uſeful in ſome degree to the community. 
In acts of publick and private benefi- 
cence, like thoſe which 1 have related, 


* 
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reliſh for books than Arſpacia, or under- 
ſtood better whatever ſhe read, yet ſhe al- 
ways guarded carefully againſt the affecta- 
tion of appearing learned; -ſhe choſe to 
let all her learning, whatever it was, ap- 
pear only in the ſtren ng of her judgment, 
and the rectitude of her conduct; but 
even that never out of oſtentation ; all! 
learning and knowledge, particularly in 

women, which did not tend directly to 
this point, ſhe looked upon as abſolutely | 
fantaſtick and uſeleſs, as it diſtinguiſhed 
them by no means to their advantage: 
and yet, 1 fear, it is not altogether im- 
probable, but ſome learned pop-gun in 
petticoats (for ſuch I have ſometimes had 
the misfortune of meeting with) who are 
far gone in metaphyſical diſquiſitions; and 


as a modern | ingenious author has inform- 
ed us, 


Study Sir Iſaac at the paſtry ſchool, i 
And make mince-pies by mathematick 
| rule; 
Know every art, and every e ently 
Of nothing pere how to ſtitch. 


32 * it is not improbable, but ſome of | ; 
the literati of this claſs may think the 
character of Arſpacia extremely inſipid; | 

| but if ſo, I ſhall 3 be obliged, ei- 
1 L 2 ther 
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ther to ſuſpect their right to the honour 
of being ranked among the ſofter ſex ; 
or, if wrong in that conjecture, to im- 
plore their neareſt relations to provide for 
the ſpeedy recovery of their health: the 
men, at leaſt ſuch of them, whoſe under- 
ſtanding is worthy of attention (if ſuch do 
me the honour 40 peruſe this work) will, I 
flatter myſelf, be of a very different opi- 
nion in regard to the merit of Arſpacia 
for I have always remarked, that the ſen- 
ſible part of that ſex have been unanimous 
in recommending domeſtick duties to the 
practice of the fair; I therefore thought 
it much more conſiſtent with reaſon, as 
well as with truth, to give them a real 
character ſor the benefit of their imitation, 
than to exhibit the mere creature of my 
own.imagination ; which, however it may 
be worked up to a certain pitch of en- 
thuſiaſtick purity and perfection, muſt ne- 
vertheleſs be for the moſt part as uſeleſs, 
as it is fictitious, by its being rendered 
thus ini mitable. el i 
In ſhort, whatever virtues or excellen- 
cies Arſpacia was. miſtreſs of, that ren- 
dered her in ſo eminent a degree ſuperior, 
Lwilt aotufay to all the refit of her ſex, 
though certainly to moſt of them, they 
were natural, they were decent, and by 
no means extended beyond that critical 
line, which bounds ſa happily the female 
Character; 
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Character ; they were always ready to be 


exerted for the benefit of any of her fet- 


low-creatures who ſtood in need thereof, 
but never to procure a vain empty ap- 
plauſe for herfelf : ſhe was indeed extreme- 
ly deſirous of improving her mind with 
every ſpecies of knowledge that was pro- 

r for her; but then ſhe always impli- 
citly ſubmitted her own opinion, as to the 
propriety of ſuch knowledge, to the judg- 
ment of Hortenſius, from whom alone 
"ſhe choſe to receive all her inſtruction: 
the pleaſing deſcription, which Milton 
has given us of our firſt parent's bliſsful 
ſiruation in paradiſe, communicates ſo 


lively an idea of that in which Hortenſius 


and his amiable Arſpacia lived, that I 
could not reſiſt the ſtrong! impulſe 1 felt 
to quote it, for which, ſhould it be 
thought too tedious an intruſion upon the 
patience of my fair readers, I humbly 


implore their forgiveneſs. 


So ſpake our fire, and by his countꝰnance * 


ſeemed | 


Ent'ring on ſtudious thought abſtruſe | 


which Eve 


Perceiving, where ſhe ſat retir'd in ſight, _ 


With lowlineſs majeſtick, from her ſear, 
And grace that won who ſaw'to wiſh her 
6 % ay, ; f 81 i 
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Roſe, and went forth among her ſruits 

and flow'rs, "#83 46 Þ © 

To vifit how they proſpered, bud and 

bloom, 4 

_ Her nurſery; they at her coming ſprung, 

And, touch'd by ber fair tendance, glad- 
lier gre x; 

Yet went ſhe not, as not with ſuch diſcourſe 

Delighted, or not capable her ear 

Of what was high; ſuch pleaſure ſhe re- 
ſerv'd, . | 

Adam relating, fhe ſole auditreſs; 

Her huſband the relater ſhe preferr'd 

Before the angel, and of him to aſk, 

Chole rather: he, ſhe knew, would inter- 
mix 

Grateful digreſſions, and ſolve high diſpute 

With conjugal careſſes; from his lip 

Not words alone pleas'd her. O when 
meet now 2 5 5 

Such pairs in love, and mutual honour 
Join'd! | 


The moſt perfect happineſs, that I had 
ever taſted as yet, was in this agreeable 
family; where I had now reſided, from 
the death of Sipiana, for near three whole 
years, and where indeed, without the moſt 

unpardonable levity, or groſſeſt inſenſibi- 
lity, I could ſcarce avoid making ſuch 
obſervations, on the many exemplary vir- 
9299 | rues 
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tues of this excellent couple, as muſt ne- 
ceſſarily prove of infinite ſervice to me in 
the government and direction of my own 
life: as often therefore as occaſion happens 
to call forth the recollection of theſe pleaſ- 
ing ſcenes, I cannot help being aſtoniſhed 
beyond meaſure, at the extraordinary con- 
duct of the generality of mankind; but 
more particularly of thoſe, who ſeem in- 
duſtrious to make themſelves. really miſer- 
able-and deteſted, though they are at the 
ſame time profuſely bleſſed with every. 
means of being extremely happy within 
themſelves, and alſo with a great variety 
of opportunities to diffuſe happineſs all 
around them; as if they thought, that 
their ſupreme enjoyment was to conſiſt 
merely in being actuated by a diabolical 
ipirit of obduracy and contradiction: 10 
every ſocial dictate of humanity, benevo- 
lence, and a juſt regard to the true intereſts 
of their country: the truth in ſhort is, as 
I have often heard Hortenſius declare, 
that pride and luxury, ambition and ava- 
rice, have rendered the hearts of all ſuch 
wretches [moſt impenetrably callous, and 
have abſolutely diveſted them of the ſenſe · 
of feeling any thing except the influence 
of that corruption, which they think moſt 
likely to procure the immediate gratifica- 
tion of theſe. paſſions: that which was 
dent pol % 
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never in the power of our moſt inveterate 
enemies, at home or abroad, to have exe- 
cuted, either by treaty or the ſword, this 
has effectually accompliſhed; in the place 
of publick, as well as private virtue, it 
hath eſtabliſhed, under the pretence of 
rectifying our political principles, a fraud - 
ful ſpirit of ſelfiſhneſs, and a general de- 
pravity of morals : I have frequently heard 
Hortenſius remark, that amongſt the ſe- 
veral cauſes aſſigned in hiſtory for the re- 
duction of free ſtates under the dominion 
of arbitrary power, there were none more 
ſtriking or infallible than thoſe of luxury, 
and a general corruption of manners; and 
that whenever a people, by being thus 
univerſally tairited, became once fo * loſt 
to virtue, as to be diveſted of the ſenſe of 
feeling for their country, they were alw 
ſare to be diveſted like wiſe of the ſenſe of 
ſeeing, that ſlavery would be the inevitable 
conſequence of ſuch a conduct: and indeed 
I cannot help thinking, that the wrerch, 
who has always lived an infamous ſlave to 
his own paſſions, and, as far as in him lay, 
has been the vile inſtrument of involving 
his country in ſlavery, is highly unworthy 
the honour, or the happineſs, ſo much as 
of breathing in à free government: but 
this is not all; ſuch miſcreants have ſel- 
Mn vholly —_ . puniſhment. more 

adequate 
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A te to their crimes; alchough 
— have been ſometimes ſo — 
as to elude the. juſt ſtroke of publick ven- 
geance, yet, beſides the infamy of living 
univerſally deteſted, they have often been 
obliged to feel the additional mortification 
of being thought too flagitious and con- 
temptible to ſhare farther in any of the 
honours or emoluments even of corruption 
itſelf, for this very good reaſon, that they 
took care to execute their work ſo perfect- 
ly, as to leave no further occaſion for the 
employment of ſuch iniquitous tools. 
The generous indignation I have heard 
the worthy Hortenſius expreſs againſt this 
execrable practice, and the clear and in- 
conteſtable reaſons with which he has often 
demonſtrated the deplorable effects it muſt 
at one time or other produce in every free 
government where it is adopted, fill me, 
J confeſs, as I believe it muſt all honeſt 
minds, with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment ana 
concern, whenever I happen to reflect up- 
on this ſubject, that ſome wiſe and ſalutary 
meaſures have not been contrived, to put 
a ſtop to what has been ſo univerſally ob- 
jected to, as every way pregnant both with 
preſent” and future evil; an expedient, | 
which, by vitiating the morals and prin- 
ciples of almoſt all degrees of people, un- 
hinges the very foundation of law and 
L 5 _ equity, 
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equity, and effectually deſtroys the only 
poſſible aſſurance that can be eſteemed 
ſacred for the ſecurity of life and property; 
-an expedient, in ſhort, which creates ſuch 
a ruinous expence to ſupport it, as, with 
all its ſucceſs, renders the chief promoters 
thereof truly odious and deteſtable, who 
ought, and in all probability would other- 
wiſe be highly reſpectable. But can the 
ſucceſs, which is ſuppoſed to attend this 
favourite expedient, by any means be al- 
lowed to countervail theſe juſt, theſe for- 
midable objections? ſurely. no more, in 
truth, than the ſtale, the flimſy pretence, 
for which it is generally ſaid to be em- 
ployed: there ſeems to be, and I hope it 
will always continue, particularly in this 
happy country of our's, a kind of innate 
averſion, in almoſt all ranks of people, 
except Jews and papiſts, to the introduc- 
tion of ſlavery; and indeed to every ſyſtem, 
either of religion or politicks, under what 
plauſible denominations ſocver they may 
be broached, which ſeem in any degree 
to countenance it; the juſtice and magna- 
nimity of our preſent prince, and the 
ſtrength of our excellent conſlitution, muſt 
render every apprehenſion of that kind ut- 
terly groundleſs: ſuch has always been 
eſteemed the genius of this nation, ſuch 
the wiſdom, the gratitude, and withal the 
laudable 
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laudable ſpirit of the people in general, 
that whatever meaſures have been found, 
upon experience, 10 de moſt ſueceſsfully 
calculated for executing the laws wit 
equal punctuality and impartiality, the 
Jame have always been allowed to prove 
the moſt effectual for. preſerving the fide- 
lity and attachment of the people unſhaken; 
as was ſignally teſtified by their unanimous 
efforts to quell the two does rebellions 
in the years 1715 and 1745; which, as it 
plainly takes away the neceſſity, and con- 
ſequently the pretence of uſing other more 
extraordinary meaſures for the accompliſh- 
ment of that purpoſe, ſo likewiſe. ſhould 
it always effectually remove the leaſt appte- 
henſion, that the uſe of any ſuch meaſures. 
can ever be intended. 
For my own. part, as a woman, I pre- 
fume not, becauſe I think it would be de- 
parting from my proper character, to offer 
any Aae on ſuch ſubjects, as directly from 
myſelf; therefore, whatever I have already 
mentioned in this way, or may hereafter 
mention, is nothing more than an occa- 
ſional recollection of ſome circumſtances * 
and opinions, which I have at ſeveral times 
heard Hortenſius advance in converſation; 
and, among others, I well remember to 
have heard him affirm, that no ſubject of 
this n except a papiſt, or an egre- 
L 6 gious 
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gious fool, or knave, could really be in 
principle what is commonly called a Jaco- 


ite, however he may, on certain occaſions, 
be faſhionably ſtigmatized with that appel- 
lation; for, according to his conception of 

= — ſuch principles, in the ſyſtem of 
| 2 roteſtant, are al r inconſiſt- 
ant with every ſuggeſtion; both of his reli- 
gion and his intereſt; and conſequently with 
common ſenſe; ſo that in the eye of reaſon, 
however culpable the conduct of ſuch a 
proteſtant may be in other reſpects, Jaco- 
bitiſm, in the true ſenſe of that crime, can 

— make no part of his character: 
HFortenſius was of opinion, that there were 
always a number of people in this country, 
Who are, purpoſely commiſſioned to avail 
themſelves of all the advantages they pot- 
fibly can, by appearing to be proteſtants, 
who are nevertheleſs: papiſts in the full 
extent of that capacious faith; and rheſe, 
he could readily. admit, muſt indged be 
either Jacobites, in the true ſignification 
oft that term, or elſe they muſt be actually 
falſe to their own principles, which, by the 
way, is not a very common phenomenon 
amongſt papiſts, eſpecially when it is to 
operate for the proteſtant intereſt; and 


therefore he thought, that ſuch ſort of 
proteſtants could not be guarded againſt 
with too much ee yet, ſtrange as 


this 
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this may ſeem, it was but too plain, he 
ſaid, that ſome even of theſe were not 
always thought the more unworthy of 
confidence upon that account; but how 
this was to be reconciled to the diftates 
of - ſound policy, he was wholly at a loſs 
to determine; eſpecially while he obſerved, 
that the imputation of Jacobite principles 
was frequently made an inſuperable ob- 
ſtruction in the way of thoſe who were in- 
di ſputably true proteſtants; except indeed 
religion is to be conſidered, in all political 
ſyſtems, as nothing more than a meer pre- 
tence, an idle empty ſound without an 
meaning at all; which concluſiony it mult 
be confeſſed, the practice of ſome very 
eminent ſtateſmen doth abundantly juſtify; | 
but alas! many of their opinions, equally 
in politicks as in religion, have proved, 
upon experience, to be moſt notorioufly 
erroneous.  » 55 

Of what importance it is to- the happi- 
neſs of mankind, and to the good of fociery, 
to entertain juſt notions of the chriſtian 
religion, and to let ſuch their conviction 
appear to the world in a ſuitable practice 
of its divine precepts; it is not only the 
duty of every individual to conſider ſeri- 
ouſly for himſelf, but it is indiſpenſably 
that of the clergy alſo to inculcate in the 
moſt pathetick manner they can; among 
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whom, though I firmly believe there are, 
at this time, many illuſtrious examples of 
learning, piety, and virtue, yet ſorry Tam 
to ſay, that I believe there are ſtill many 
more who are directly the reverſe, and 
that even among thoſe who are beneficed; 
whole time, ſor the moſt part, is too im- 
-portantly employed, in ſhewing themſelves 
to the beſt advantage at court, and in aſſi- 
duouſly haunting all the levees of the great, 
to attend to any thing ſo inglorious as the 
paſtoral care; this drudgery therefore, as 

it is too far beneath the dignity of their 
merit, they generally leave to be performed 
by a journeyman, no matter what his abi- 
lities or morals are, whom they hire for 
the wretched ſtipend of forty pounds a 
year: I ſpeak not thus, as is perhaps too 
frequently done by the ignorant and pro- 
tane ſcoffer, merely with a view to throw 
out indiſcriminately ſome unmerited re- 
flections againſt a reſpectable order of men; 
for whom, when they perform their duty 
as they ought to do, I entertain the higheſt 
reverence and honour; but it is a com- 
plaint that is too univerſally, and, I am 
afraid, too juſtly made, to be wholly with- 
out foundation; eſpecially at a time when 
the poiſon of infidelity ſeems to be diffuſing 
itſelf ſo widely amongſt us, that it calls 
forth every effort both of example and 
precept to controul its progreſs, It 
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Tris an old, but a very juſt remark, that 
all who attack the Chriſtian ſyſtem have 
certainly an intereſt in doing ſo; I cannot 
contradit.the remark; but ſure I am, that 
it muſt be ſuch an intereſt as, in the opt 
nion of all wiſe and good men, is infinitely 
more vile than that of the vileſt robber; 
for if we examine into the true foundation 
of this mighty, this important intereſt, 
that can preponderate thus ſtrongly againſt 
all the received notions and means of hap- 
pineſs, and conſequently againſt all the 
lights of reaſon and conviction; I ſay, up- 
on due examination, this intereſt will be 
found to conſiſt, either in a certain rapture 
of intellectual pride, worked up to an 
overbearing preſumption of parts ſuperior 
to all the reſt of mankind, or in the ſhocx- 
ing privilege, if I may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, of being a rational brute without 
reſtraint; that is, of being, in other words, 
a monſter; and it is not very uncommon 
to meet with both theſe characters con- 
joined in one and the ſame perſon: what 
elſe but an intereſt of this kind, or the 
moſt diabolical ſpecies of enmity that ever 
yet poſſeſſed the human heart, could poſ- 
fibly have induced the late lord Boling- 
broke to pour forth the whole torrent of 
his impiety againſt his own countrymen ? 
and not indeed againſt them alone, but 
f againſt 
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againſt the whole Chriſtian world ; where- 
by he ſeems to have far out-ſhot even the 
malignity of Nero himſelf; who was ſo 
moderate, as to limit the impulſe of his 
wicked fury to the ſingle wiſh of being 
able to deſtroy, if he could accompliſh it 
at one ftroke, only the whole people of 
Rome; but the Chriſtian world has at leaſt 
the ſatis faction of being aſſured, that his 
lordſhip's true character is too notoriouſly | 
known to let it enforte his doctrine, and 
will, 1 hope, be too faithfully tranſmitted 
to poſterity, ever to ſuffer his pernicious 
tenets to do that miſchief to mankind, for 
which they ſeem to have been peculiarly 


calculated. The particulars of thoſe tenets 


have already been abundantly obviated, 
and too ſolidly refuted to need any aſſiſt- 
* ance from the feeble pen of a woman; 
but feeble as my pen is, had none other 
undertaken it, I ſhould have thought it 
glorious in ſuch a cauſe to have dared; 
even at the peril of expoſing my ewn want 
of learning: all my deſign in mentioning 
his lordſhip's works, is but to declare oc- 
caſionally my own abhorrence of them; 
and particularly to alarm my fair country- 
women againſt the vile tendency of their 
—.— for, notwithſtanding his lord- 
ip's pretended reverence for the deity up- 
on all occaſions, he, that could go about to 
1 ; deſtroy 
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deſtroy the moral attributes of God, could, 
in fact, have no very favourable opinion 
of his natural attributes; if I am to deprive 
myſelf of the happineſs of praiſing and 
revering that infinite goodneſs and mercy, 
whole influence I feel every moment while 
I breathe, I ſhall ſoon be eaſily induced 
to think myſelf too contemptible and un- 
worthy, if not too audacious, to be in any 
reſpect the object of infinite wiſdom and 
power; and if I can bring myſelf to believe, 
that at my death I ſhall" certainly periſh, 
both body and ſoul, like the beaſts of the 
field, (which, by the way, is the comfortable 
tum of his lordſhip's ingenious creed upon 
the doctrine of futurity) I ſhall, moſt cer- 
tainly, be no farther circumſpect, in re- 
gard to the latitude of indulging my paſ- 
ſions, than as the imperfect laws of ſociety 
and government oblige: me to be; and 
how extenſtve ſuch a latitude would be, 
when ſtill farther prompted by a probabi- 
lity of eſcaping even the penalties of thoſe 
laws, a very ſmall portion of experience 
may ſuffice to evince; in ſhort, according 
to his lordſhip's ſyſtem, to be virtuous 
and pious, is to be highly imprudent: by 
the few hints I have thrown out upon this 
occaſion, I hope I thall not be thought 
liable to the imputation of any viruſence 
or uncharitableneſs; bur; ſhould ſuch a 
g charge 
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charge be brought againſt me, I can, with 
great juſtice, plead his lordſhip's example 
in my defence; though I ſhould be ex- 
. tremely ſorry to make him the object of 
my imitation on any other account, becauſe 
I think he was a diſhonour to his rank, a 
diſgrace to his country, and an infamy to 
the whole human ſpecies; ſuch an unac- 
countable compound of genius, vice, and 
folly, as evidently proves the weakneſs 
and inſufficiency of mere human reaſon, 
unaſſiſted by the influence of that grace, 
which he has ſo hardily, yet ſo inconſiſt- 
ently, laboured to deſtroy. , Whatever 
rectitude of principles the friendly editor 
of. his pious works may really be poſſeſſed 
of, he himſelf, beſt knows; but, by the 
peſtiferous preſent. he has thus made to his 
fellow - creatures, the publiek will be ob- 
liged to judge of him from thence: the 
vileſt miſcreant that deals in poiſon, would 
ſhudder at the thoughts of adminiſtring it 
for the deſtruction of mankind in general; 
yet ſo far is it from any apprehenſions of 
this kind in the preſent caſe, that repeated 
editions of this moſt execrable of all poiſons 
have been exhibited to the publick with 
impunity. 12 ot 21th 
That the Chriſtian religion has ever 
proved a real detriment to ſociety, or ob- 
ſtructed the peaceable adminiſtration of 


govern- 
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government, as lord Bolingbroke has more 
than once very confidently aſſerted, I, 
with much more truth, as poſitively deny; 
that the corruption and abuſe of. it indeed 
have often been the means of both, I will 
readily admit; but had not his lordſhip's 
inveterate prejudice againſt that ſyſtem oc- 
caſionally perverted his judgment, he 
might have reaſoned more juſtly, than to 
have inferred the abſolute inutility of any 
thing from the palpable abuſe thereot: the 
ſame unhappy prejudice feems to have at- 
fected his lordſhip's memory ſometimes; 
for notwithſtanding the bitterneſs he has 
expreſſed againſt thisſyſtem in almoſt very 
page of his philoſophical works, yet he 
tully admits it to be a republication of the 
religion of natute, and conſequently, by 
implication, allows it to be revealed from 
God: indeed the Chriſtian religion is ſo 
far from inculcating any thing to the pre- 
judice of ſociety, or to the interruption = 
of government, that it rigorouſly reſtrains 
all its profeſſors from offending even in 
thought, and every where ſuggeſts the 
ſtrongeſt injunctions to peace and univerſal - 
charity: and ſo ſtrenuouſly recommends 
a due ſubmiſſion to all perſons who are 
veſted with lawful authority, that, I think, 
a man's principles muſt be very ſtrongly 
tainted with infidelity, . before he can be- 

| come 
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come a bad ſubject; and ] verily believe, 
that, had his lordſhip been a better man, 
I mean a better Chriſtian, he would, with- 
out all doubt, have made a much better 
ſubject; this at leaſt muſt be admitted by 
all, except the infidel tribe, that, as no 
form of good government can long ſubſiſt 
without ſome religion, I mean a religion 
eſtabliſhed by law,conſequently none other 
but the Chriſtian religion, from the nature 
and whole tendency of its principles, can 
ſeem, to unprejudiced reaſon, to be ſo 
happily calculated for that purpoſe. 
Whatever national advantages may, in 
fact, reſult from a ſtrict agreement between 
the eſtabliſhed religion in this country, and 
the whole tenor of political proceedings, 
I ſhall not take upon me to point out, as 
F preſume that they are already too mani- 
felt to all the true friends of their country 
ro require any illuſtration; neither ſhall I 
ſay to inquire, whether people in general 
are leſs religious now, than they were at 
the time of the revolution in 1688; I ſin- 
cerely wiſh they were much more ſo than 
they are; bur, be that as it will, ſuppoſing, 
yet by no means admitting, that religion 
is nothing more than a mere political pre- 
tence, it was however thought to be of in- 
finite conſequence at that time, nay indeed 
the very angular ſtone, that ſupported and 
990 preſerved 
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preſerved both liberty and property, agree - 
able to the letter and the ſpirit of our ex- 
cellent conſtitution: there is, in truth, ſo 
juſt, ſo intimate a connection, in the minds 
of all proteſtants here, between popery 
and ſlavery, that it is almoſt impoſſible to 
conceive an idea of the one, without its 
being found at the ſame time in cloſe aſſo- 
ciation with the other; if therefore what 
is conſidered by many as nothing but a 
mere political pretence, could prove ſo 
ſucceſsful in ſo critical a conjuncture, it 
cannot be thought a crime to hope, that 
it will always prove the ſame, whenever 
the ſame occaſion may render it neceſſary, 
which, thank God, is very far from being 
the caſe at preſent. | % FUR 
But from numberleſs anecdotes, which 
he had collected from the hiſtories of dit- 
ferent countries, I have often heard Hor- 
tenſius undertake to prove, beyond the 
power of contradiction, that a free people 
may come, by almoſt imperceptibledegrees, 
to be at laſt effectually reduced under the 
ſubjection of abſolute power, by a great 
variety of other ways and means, beſides 
that of forcibly obtruding upon them any 
innovations in their religious ſyſtem; and 
particularly whenever ſuch a people hap- 
pen to be overwhelmed with an intolerable 
burden of debts and taxes, and their 2 
A H 7 rals 
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rals almoſt univerſally depraved by con- 
firmed habits of corruption, at the Tame 
time that their bodies are enervated by 
every ſpecies of luxury that can poſſibly 
be invented; how therefore a people in 
ſuch circumſtances, when ſufficiently rip- 
ened for the yoke,' ſhould expect to be 
defended from it, except by ſome very 
extraordinary interpoſition of providence 
in their favour, let the wiſdom of the wiſe 
determine. But I find that I have already 
ſtrayed too far from the original deſign 
of this chapter, which I ſhould by no 
means preſume to have done, had I not 
| judged, that a ſhort ſhetch of the political 
rinciples of Hortenſius would give the 
trueſt illuſtration to his character, and, at 
the ſame time, do all that honour to his 
memory, which a uniform and ſtedfaſt 
integrity, and an unbiaſſed love for his 
country, moſt eminently deſerved. 
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Recapitulation of the authoreſs's deſign in 

undertating this work; her "reaſon for 
the manner in which it is carried on : the 
arrival of Portia; a particular deſcrip- 

tion of her, and ſome account of ber fa- 

. mily;, a very intereſting ſcene, in which - 
ſhe 1. principally concernad, partly re- 


1 Have already informed my fair read- 
ers, in ſome of the preceding chapters: 
that the improvement of their charms 
was my chief deſign in this undertaking 
as indeed the title of the work itſelf im- 
ports; and therefore, as I muſt unavoid- 
ably ſeem to have deviated ſometimes 
from this agreeable ſubject, I think it my 
duty.to aſſure them, that it has neverthe- 
leſs been always my moſt favourite point 
of view; and a point of ſo great impor- 
tance, - in my opinion, that upon the ſuc- 
ceſs thereof, if that could once be fairly 
accompliſhed, | I have no doubt, but a 
happy reformation; both of men and 
things would ſpeedily: enſue; for the in · 
fluence of true beauty upon the manners 
and diſpoſitions of the other ſex, when 
properly exerted, even they themſelves 


allow - 
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allow to be 2 uncontroulable; in- 
ſomuch that a palpable neglect on our 
part renders us 5 criminal here; we 
betray a ſhameful inſenſibility, not only 
in regard to our own private intereſt, but 
40 great menſure to chat of the publick 
a. 
In the conduct of this work I propoſed, 
* is true, :the-narrative of my own ſtory ; 
yet it was only-to beas a kind Kenn- 
work for the reſt; for as I determined to 
preſerve through the whole the ſtricteſt 
adherence to the truth, I will confeſs that 
the ſubject, fo far as it relates immedi- 
ately to myſelf,” abounds but little in in- 
cidents of fo extraordinary a nature, as 
to be able to affect the imagination or 
paſſions of any of my readers very deeply; 
and conſequently that it muſt appear, as 
believe I may occaſionally have-obſerved 
before, much too ſimple and unintereſt- 
ing to keep uptheir curioſity, and carry on 
their attention to remote events; but the 
great variety of characters, diſcoverable 
in the ſeveral perſons with whom 1 be- 
camei accidentally connected, may make 
a very material alteration in this matter; 
eſpeciaſ ly as a juſt reprefentation of thoſe 

characters, with the reflections 
ariſing naturally from thence, muſt al- 
ways be Allowed to convey ſome degree 
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of inſtruction to ſuch of my fair couptty- 
women as are not, in their own opinion, 
too perfectly accompliſhed already to re- 
quire it; and this is the true reaſon, that 
has ſo often obliged me ſeemingly to di- 
5 from the main purpoſe, of my ori- 
W plan, though, in my own view, I 
have all the, while never pace Joſt Aght 


I would therefore by! no means be un- 
.derſtood, upon the preſent occaſion, to 
inſiauate my own example, as a pattern 
every way worthy the imitation of my 
— readers; very far from it; for 
people, wh I verily believe, that. there are few 

* may in truth be happier than 
am not however as yet ſo far 
3 with that happineſs, or the 
importance of any. merit in me to create 
Ne that ſhould flatter me with the vanity 
fy my own character as a com- 

1 would propoſe for this 

ana one that is malte) more eligi- 

| ble, becauſe it is in every reſpect more in- 
tereſting and inſtructive; that of a perſon 

. who, without one conſcious act of indiſ- 
,crezion, had experienced many of the ca- 
pricious viciſſicudes of fortune; and who, 
1 poſſeſſed of extraordinary, merit, 
involved in ſome ſcenes of the 

n 51 1 8 Ano yet, in the * 
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of all this, behaved with that true forti- 
rude, - and dignity of virtue, that juſtly 


rendered her the admiration of all who 


knew her; the perſon There mean, is no 
ether than the excellent, the i incompara · 
ble Portia, who about this time, to my 
infinite ſatisfaction, arrived from France; 
where, as 1 have already obſerved; ſhe 
mY detained much longer than ſhe at firſt 
expected, by certain difficulties that oc- 
Tufo in the adjuſtment of ler brother's 
affairs; this brother had been an eminent 
merchant and banker at Amſterdam, and 
had eſtabliſhed a large correſpondence” at 
Paris, where a conliderable ſhare of his 


effects happened to be embarked at the 


time of his death; and as Portia had been 
appointed the ſole executrix of his will, 
ſhe was conſequently obliged, either to at- 


tend in perſon, till thoſe difficulties ſhould 


be finally ſettled, or to be content with 
being otherwiſe . 2 Dr ufferer 
thereby. 

But before I enter into a Foren te. 
tail of this lady's character, I think it 
will be neceffary to give my readers ſome 
more explicit account of her family than 
1 have hitherto done; her father then, 
whom T ſhall call by the name of Trade- 
well, fince that is the name I have given 


to my own, was a native of France, as 
| all 
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all his family were; he married the daugh- 
ter of one of the principal financiers of 
that kingdom, by whom he had three 
children; Dennis, the eldeſt, whom 1 
have juſt mentioned, as having been ſet- 
tled at Amſterdam z; Charles, who was 
my father; and Portia, who is the pre- 
ſent ſubject: old Tradewell lived altoge- 
ther at Paris in the capacity of a banker, 
and by his remarkable probity, aud ex- 
tenſive know in buſineſs, joined to 
the advantagious alliance he had made, 
vhich conſiderably. increaſed the latter, 
he juſtly acquired the reputation of being 
the firſt man in his profeſſion in that ca- 
pital, notwithſtanding the great obſtacle 
of his religion, which was that of the re- 
formed; he had likewiſe, one only bro- 
ther, who had been for ſome time hap- 
ily eſtabliſhed as a merchant in the Eaſt 
lndbes at the time the perſecution againſt 
the proteſtants raged with greateſt vio- 
lence in France, old Tradewell came off 
to England; as he had for ſome time 
foreſeen the ſtorm gathering, he wiſely pro- 
vided againſt it, and was fortunate enough 
to tranſmit by degrees his whole effects 


here, before his own arrival, which, with 

his lady and children, he afterwards ac- 

compliſhed in. ſafety : his firſt, care, as 

ſoon as be Was e lues, was 
2 


to 
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to provide for his two ſons, who were now 
of a proper age for that purpoſe; and as 
he had himſelf very ſenſibly experienced 
the happy effects of an honeſt induſtry, he 
determined te bring them both up to buſt- 
neſs, though his preſent acquifmions might 
have ſuppbrred them decently without it; 
he accordingly placed the elder, as we have 
already feen, at Amſterdam, and the 
younger he beund"to's Huambergh mer- 

chant in the city of London; in ſhort, the 
old gentleman, having lived to fee both 
his ſons become their 22 —— and in 
4 very proſperous way of buſineſs, being 
now 1 of years, departed this life in 
hopeful tranquility . | 
His lady, Who I ſhall hereafrer diſtin- 
gviſh by the name ef Lucia, went, ſoon 
after his deceaſe, together with her daugh- 
ter, to reſide at my father's, who was not 
as yet married; here her whole time and 
care were employed in the edueation and 
improvetnent ef the no leſs Blooming than 
hopeful Portia; and indeed, I believe that 
no Woman WAs ever more capable of ſorming 
4 young fetale mind, than was the wiſe and 
truly viftuous Lucia; for ſhe Was bleſſed 
with the ſoundeſt judgment, and the ſtrict - 
eſt purity of moraſs; hut it muſt at the ſame 
time be acknowledged, 4s an extraordinary 
meant to have facilitated the fucceſs of 


thoſe 
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| thoſe her endeavours,- that P ortia had the ‚ 


happineſs of being naturally endowed with 
excellent faculties, and ſuch an uncommon 
ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, as ſparkled too 
faithfully through her lovely eyes, to ſuffer 
her to conceal it, if ſhe would; nor was 
the beauty and elegance of her whole per- 
ſon in any reſpect inferior to this ſhort, 
but amiable tranſcript of her mind. 


About the time ſhe had attained to her 


twentieth year, having been very little 
ſeen before, ſhe accidentally fell into com- 
pany, at a friend's houſe, with a gentle- 
man, whom I ſhall call Machaon, and 
whom indeed the lovely Portia ſoon. de- 


prived of eaſe and freedom; as this gen- 


tleman was well known to all her friends, 
he found little difficulty in obtaining their 
permiſſion to viſit at Tradewell's; and as 
he was likewiſe extremely agreeable both 
in perſon and manner, and poſſeſſed more- 
over of a good eſtate, it is to be preſumed, 
that he found till leſs in obtaining that 
of the admired Portia for the ſame pur» 
poſe ; the conqueſt, therefore, which her 
perſonal charms had, upon the firlt inter- 
view, but juſt begun, thoſe of her under- 
ſtanding and converſation, in a few ſubſe» 
quent. viſits, ſo intirely compleated, that 
Machaon ſolicited, with the utmoſt im- 
patience, both the young lady herſelf, her 
ee mother, 


e eee 

mother, and brother, for leave to make 
his addreſſes to her in form; which, afrer 
4 proper inquiry into his character, and 
the particulars of his fortune, was at length 
permitted: affairs in ſo proſperous a tram, 
as the wg ſeemed to be, are always the 
moſt likely to produce a ſpeedy criſis; and 
thus indeed it happened here; for the merit 
of each of the parties, as it ſufficiently 
juſtified this ſudden force bf mutual in- 
elination, ſo did it conſequently remove 
every pom ptetenee that might be 
urged for the delay of their happineſs; in- 
ſomueh, that when the preliminaries were 
all adjuſted, the ſettlements drawn, cloaths 
bought, and bridal ornaments preſented 
the happy day, to the diſtance only of a 
fortnight, was at laſt fixed; the young 
lady had deſired, as the ſeaſon of the year 
invited, that ſhe'and ſome of her friends 
might paſs this interval at an agreeable 
villa of her brother's, which was not many 
miles out of town; ard it was agreed, 
that, on the day after their return from 
thence, the nuptial ceremony ſhould be 
performed. | eee e ee 

- Machaon, who had not for a ſingle day 
vmitted his aſſiduities during her retire- 
ment in this place, returned to town at 
the appointed time with the reſt of the 
company, and all, in the higheſt flow of 
* e ſpirits 
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ſpirits imaginable, ſpent. the evening moſt 
happily — but ſure, when the ſuc- 
f — morning that was ſtill 

— . have confirmed their 
— the eonſternation, in which this 
whole family was involved, is not to be 
deſcribed: Tradewell had been very carly 
informed, that Machaon- was. moſt ec | 

y ill; and ſo in fact it proved; he 
haſtened inſtantly to his houſe, and found 
him in bed, ſurrounded by ſeveral of his 
triends, and likewiſe by ſeveral of the 
faculty, who all ſeemed” to think his life 
was in moſt imminent danger; he had 
been for ſome time ſeemingly: delirious, 
and had again recovered the uſe of his 
reaſon ; but, on the firſt ſight of Trade · 
well, he cried out, with all the vehemence 
he could exert, oh my friend! Portia has 
deceived both of us, and then became 
ſpeechleſs, and fainted away; all this, as 
it appeared very extraordinary to the ſpec- 
tators, Who were entirely ignorant of his 
connections with Portia and her family, 
ſo did it aſtoniſh poor Trade well beyond 
the utmolt power of comprehenſion, eſpe · 
cially as he was quite fatisfied in regar 
to the innocence of hisififter;/ fo that he 


immediately concluded, whatever was the 
real cauſe of Machaon's malady, his in- 
tellects muſt have been greatly impaired 3 


upon 
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upon inquiry into the nature of his diſor- 
— he was informed by the phyſicians, 
that he had been very deſperately wounded, 
that the ſurgeons were not as yet certain 
whether ſome of his wounds were not mor- 
tal; ſo that, as they had obſerved a very 
extraordinary agitation in him at the appear- 
ance of Tradewell, they begged he would 
be ſo obliging as to leave the room; which 
he inſtantly did; and was informed by 
Machaon's ſervants, that their maſter had, 
unknown to any of them, gone out very 
early that morning, which they had never 
known him do before, and was brought 
home wounded in that dangerous manner, 
and that this was all the account _ were 
able to give about it. 
But this indeed was ſuch an account, as 
"I helped to confirm Tradewell in his 
ſuſpicion, that nothing elſe but a ſudden 
phrenzy could have ſeized Machaon thus, 
and inſtigated. him to the commiſſion of 
ſome outragious act, that had unhappily 
brought on this dreadful conſequence ; ſo 
that filled, as he now was, with the moſt 
uneaſy reflections, he immediately returned 
home; and, in a conference with Lucia, he 
faithfully reported Machaon's unhappy 


ſituation, and likewiſe the particular cir- 
cumſtances upon which his own private 


1 about it were founded; it was 
agreed 
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agreed therefore between them, that Por- 
tia ſhould at firſt be informed of this me- 
lancholy tale only in part, as, that Machaon 
had been ſuddenly taken ill early that 
morning, and was attended by a phyfician, 
Who was of opinion, that his diſorder + 
would turn out to be a fever, and hoped 
the beſt from thence : this precaution, in 
regard to Portia, they judged to be in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary ; for although her 
any, = of mind might, upon molt other 
occaſions, be ſafely depended on, yet, as 
that of her bodily frame was much inferior, 
and as virtue, prudence, and honour, did 
all conſpire here, with the approbation of 
her friends, to atteſt how ſincerely the in- 
tereſt of her heart was engaged in favour 
of this unhappy man, they conſequent! 
concluded, 92 the communication of ſo 
fatal an event required to be managed 
with the utmoſt delicacy of addreſs: but 
the reſult of this affair, as it admits of a 
number of circumſtances, which have not 
been. hinted to the reader as yet, will, for 
that reaſon, appear with greater conveni- 
ence in the enſuing part of this work. 
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